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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING— 
via Ihe High Seas Road 


Can we assist you to take The High Seas Road to South Africa this 
Winter on that sunshine adventure you have promised yourself ? 


When the formalities of booking and departure have been completed 
for you by our Travel Organisation, and you finally gaze over the ship’s rail 
as she heads for the open sea—then comes the true joy of your decision. 


Ocean air, freedom and fresh contacts work wonders. Former doubts 
about getting away, costs, other people, strange lands, fear of unforeseen 
happenings—all those limitations of environment vanish in the wake of the 
ship. It is astonishing, too, how home and business affairs manage themselves 


and even thrive in one’s absence. 


“South Africa Calling” is a descriptive brochure that will interest vou. 
Sent gratis on request to: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, South 
Atrica House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Where £1 Sterling equals 20/- 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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2,000 patients weekly 


Very many of them are 
None is eligible under 


attend our two dispensaries. 
poor and needy slum children. 


any Sickness Insurance Scheme. 
Six doctors and two 


dispensers are em- 


il mecca i 
| if es | 


ployed constantly. 


Slums abound in 
all the districts in 
which the Mission's 
workers and 
labour. The“ home- 
life’ of the very 
poor is most detri- 


live 





mental to health. 





AN URGENT CALL, 


Please send a generous contribution to The Rev. 


PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


The E ad 
ar Ene. 


ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 





Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
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Raglan Castle, Monmouthshire 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


gD Hondmade 
20 FOR 1/6 
Also obsainable 
wm othen— puchings 


10 FOR 
20 FOR 1/ 
50 FOR 3, 
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\ One expects to pay a little more 
\ for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
\ T.T. 1428 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE ‘“GATERPILLAR ” 
SEVENTY-FIVE. 


Equipped with twenty-two inch tracks, this Giant 
“Caterpillar ’’ travels over the broad acres of Lincoln- 
shire with VELVET TREAD, without packing the land, 
and delivering power AT LOW COST. 
‘*CATERPILLAR”’ TRACK TRACTORS ARE A 
QUALITY PRODUCT, WHICH MEANS VERY LOW 


RENEWAL COSTS. THE DISCRIMINATING BUYER 
JUDGES ON PERFORMANCE. 


THREE “CATERPILLAR” DIESELS 35—50—75. 
TWO “ CATERPILLAR ” PARAFFIN MODELS 22 & 28. 

The original and only ‘ Caterpillar” Tractor, 
TELEPHONES: TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED, 724£¢%4¥s: 


VICTORIA = thornycroft House, Smith Square, 7RACENERGY, 
2033, 2034. WESTMINSTER, LONDON,S.W.1. LONDON. 
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= Romantic 


CRUISE to JAVA 


MALAYA 
BALI, CEYLON 
SOUTH AFRICA 
CAIRO, TUNIS 
ARABIA, Etc. 
JAN. 26 


TO APRIL 11th 





FROM 
145 GUINEAS 
INCLUSIVE 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


Fitted with letest improvements ensuring utmost steadiness at see. 
ALSO 
CHRISTMAS 
WEST AFRICAN 
SUNSHINE CRUISE 


With all Christmas and 
New Year Festivities on board. 
Visiting Teneriffe (Santa Cruz), 
Gambia (Bathurst), Sierra Leone 
Freetown), and Madeira 


Dec. 22. 20 Days from 
34 GUINEAS inclusive. 


Brochures, Maps, Ship Plans and 


full cetatls free, 


BLUE STAR 
LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., 
London, S.W.1. Head Office: 40 St. 
Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, Liverpoo 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradtora, Paris and all Principal Agents. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HOSE who expected that in the Labour Party Con- 
ference at Southport, history, as made last year at 
Ilastings, would repeat itself, have been deprived of 
a mild sensation. Last year the Socialist League won 
ai emotional victory, which was duly registered in 
Party resolutions. This year—so quick are the changes 
the attack faded away, and the official programme 
met with the politest of criticism from Sir Stafford 
(ripps and the stalwarts of the militant left wing. 
Kut it must be admitted that the Executive had gone 


as far as possible in copious generalizations to mect 
the demands of the Socialist League. Sir Stafford 


Cripps was able to agree that most of his demands were 
wet by the official programme, and that he had never 
intended to demand more ‘“ emergency powers” than 
the emergency required. Indeed, if the Left emphasized 
ity desire that the next Labour Government should 
arm itself with a sufficiency of economic power, apart 
lrom political power, there were critics like Mr. Lees 
smith on the Right who found that the Executive was 
heading for a conflict with the Crown. But the Labour 
Party must not be too strictly judged by its bark. 
The Conference really showed that the more moderate 
counsels of the trade unionists are in the ascendant. 
a * x Xk 
Peace and the League 
{n the field of foreign affairs the conference took 

sane and safe line, rejecting firmly the Socialist League’s 
proposal to meet any attempt to carry this country into 
war with a general strike, and planting itself firmly on 
lidelity to the League of Nations Covenant. Major 
Attlee’s official defence of that policy—declaring for 
the ending of national forces in favour of a world State, 
for the abolition of war, and for sanctions in the hands 


of the Nations —is calculated to challenge 
opposition outside the conference rather unnecessarily. 
Except perhaps for a phrase about definition of the 
aggressor it is hard to discover in the policy approved 
at Southport on Tuesday anything that goes beyond 
the undertakings by which this country is already bound 
as a signatory of the League Covenant, the Kellogg 
Pact, the Statutes of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the General Act for the Pacitic 
Settlement of Disputes. The aflirmation by one of the 
great political parties in the State of its resolve to stand 
in full loyalty by the collective system to which this 
country stands committed is all to the good. The 
of the ultimate creation of an international police force 
to supersede national forces is not confined to the Labour 
Party, as a letter from Sir George Hunter in this issue 


shows. 


League of 


idea 


Crisis in Spain 

The causes of the fall of Senor 
in Spain are much less obscure than the probable outcome. 
The Prime Minister, who took office in succession to 
Senor Lerroux at the end of April, depended on a pre- 
carious coalition of disunited groups for his majority, 
and when the largest of the groups, the Catholic Right, 
under the leadership of Senor Gil Robles, withdrew 
its support, out of dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
weak handling of the Catalan and Basque autonomy 
fall of the Ministry was inevitable. At 
Sefor Lerroux, entrusted by 
the task of forming a new 
his efforts. But the 
avoided. Rela- 
nearly 


Samper’s Government 


movements, the 
the moment of writing, 
President Zamora with 
Government, is still continuing 
real question is whether civil war can be 
tions between Socialists and Right have very 
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reached breaking-point, and the Socialists are well 
organized and armed. There is, of course, also a con- 
siderable Communist element in Spain, and that produces 
its inevitable reply in the form of Fascism of a certain 
type at the other extreme. ‘The Republican régime 
in Spain is once more in extreme peril. Only a combina- 
tion of Agrarian, Clerical and Radical forces—which 
would infuriate the Socialists—could achieve stability, 
and prospects of such a combination taking lasting shape 
are not bright. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Plans 

President Roosevelt’s latest broadeast was well caleu- 
lated to improve his party’s prospects at next month’s 
elections, but it was rather an enunciation of general 
principles than anything in the shape of a concrete 
programme. The President is already contemplating 
the permanent embodiment of parts of the National 
Recovery, Administration provisions in the machinery 
of government, but he has still to decide which parts. 
He wants “ greater freedom and greater security for the 
average man.” He wants to establish a permanent 
machinery for fixing wages, hours and conditions of 
labour and for settling disputes. He is still pledged 
to various social reforms, notably an unemployment 
insurance scheme more or less on the British model. 
In most of these points he will have the American 
Federation of Labour with him, but that means nothing 
like Trades Union Congress support in this country, 
And he will have a considerable body of opponents of 
State intervention against him. But the Republicans 
have nothing like a programme at all, and the average 
elector is content to know that the President’s activity 
is not slackening. His chief danger is the election of 
an enthusiastic Congress which will push him further 
than he thinks it wise to go. 


Xk ok co * 


Mr. Chamberlain and the Vicious Circle 

In his speech to bankers and merchants at the Mansion 
House last Tuesday, Mr. Chamberiain depicted the 
condition of British trade with an optimism which 
was cautiously modified. The distinct improvement 
in production and employment was mainly the result, 
in his opinion, of improvement in home trade—and the 
implication was that this was due to the shelter afforded 
by restriction of imports. He agreed that there had 
been some advance in British foreign trade, but he 
appeared to think that that had gone as far as it is 
likely to go so long as foreign countries continue their 
present restrictive policy. He held out little hope of 
doing more than maintain or slightly increase our share 
of such foreign trade as is going by the conclusion of 
commercial treaties. One cannot fail to observe that if 
all other countries were content—as indeed they are— 
to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s argument, congratulating 
themselves on the development of their home markets 
under Protection and regretting that the adoption of 
the same system by other countries made an increase of 
foreign trade unlikely, there would be no hope anywhere 
of getting out of the tangle. Mr. Chamberlain gives an 
excellent explanation of the position, but no hint of a 


solution. 
x * * * 


Why Japan Undersells 

The problems, industrial, social and military, presented 
by Japan in her present state of evolution are of vital 
rmportance to almost every country in the world, and 
The Spectator hopes shortly to publish a series of articles 
on them by a special investigator now in Tokyo. Mean- 


while, the complexity of some of the problems is arresting) 
demonstrated by a report just issued from the pen y 
M. Fernand Maurette, Assistant-Director of the Inte 
national Labour Office. He states, surprisingly, th ; 
the factories responsible for more than 99 per ¢@ 
of Japan’s textile, exports the hours worked do yy 
with few exceptions, exceed those prescribed jy ty 
unratified Washington Hours Convention. Wages » 
very low, to match the standard of living, rationalizatiy 
has been carried far, and girls are to be found superyigy) 
anything up to 40, or even 60, looms. Japanese worky 
themselves seem to be coneerned at the effect on World 
peace of what they regard as unfair attacks on Japane) 
competition. When goods produced under two standani 
of life so different as those of Lancashire and Osaka », 
in competition in neutral markets the problem raise 


very nearly insoluble. No solution, other than a quod 


agreement, so far unattainable, has been suggested yet, 
* * * * 


The Voice of the Generals 


Simultaneously a document issued by the War Ofjeh 


in Tokyo, apparently without either the consent or th 


discloses very frankly the views of the militarists q 
Japan's external relations. Japan’s peril on the mainlay 
of Asia, and her responsibility for the defence ¢ 


Manchukuo, are cited as reasons for a tripling of th 


Japanese air-forece and a considerable expansion jy 


military expenditure. An increase in naval expenditun§ 


as a result of next year’s Naval Conference is taken fy 
granted, and Mr. Yamamoto, passing through Seatt 
in the course of a mission to European States, hi 
mentioned again that Japan will no doubt denouw 
the existing Washington Treaty. Her avowed objec, 
to ban offensive types of vessel and concentrate on «. 
fensive types, will not be easily realized, for the distinctio 
is not easy to draw, not all the other parties to th 
Treaty would accept it if it were, and the arrangemeit 
would leave Japan complete mistress of the Westen 
Pacific, and consequently by so much the freer to do whe 
she will on the mainland. 


* x * * 


Peace in the Balkans 


The visit of the King and Queen of Yugoslavia to 
Sofia, following the visit of the Bulgarian King to Belgrat 
last December, has been a remarkable success, and seal 
the great improvement between two countries whos 
long hostility has been a cause of much of the trouble in 
the Balkans. Bulgaria is to be congratulated in facing 
her problem in a realistic spirit. The partition ¢ 
Macedonia after the second Balkan War had the effect 
of cutting off from Bulgaria much territory inhabited 
by Macedonian Bulgars; and of course the Great Wa 
did not help her. Until recently the Macedonian Rev 
lutionary Organization, with its headquarters on Bulgaria 
territory, has not ceased its activities in Yugoslavia 
But this year the Bulgarian Government has had tli 
courage to deal sternly with these ruthless komitadji, 
and its success in suppressing them has paved the wa 
for a real entente with the neighbouring country. Yuge 
slavia on her part is disposed to deal gently witl 
Macedonians on her soil who have been implicated in tht 
revolutionary movement. Traffic points on the fronti¢ 


are to be opened up and inter-communication mate 
easicr. Nothing could be more promising for the futur 
peace of the Balkans than a stable understanding betwee! 
the two Governments, each of which has the task 
governing a section of Macedonia, 
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peace in South Wales 

The settlement of the South Wales coal dispute came 
in time, but only just in time, to avert the strike which 
would have been inevitable if any hitch had occurred at 
the last moment. Left to themselves the owners and the 
men had utterly failed to agree in regard either to wages 
or to the kind of court to which the dispute might be 
referred. Within a day or two of that last day of the 
month for which notices had been given the two parties 
were just as far from settlement as they were six months 
90 ; and they were agreed on only one point, that the 
open sirife in which they seemed about to engage would 
involve both alike in disaster. In these circumstances 
the intervention of the Secretary for Mines was welcomed, 
and he was instrumental, not indeed in settling the wages 
question, but in getting the consent of both sides to set 
up a court of arbitration whose findings in regard to the 


/ minimum percentage on base rates and the subsistence 


allowance for day-wage men will be accepted. Arbitra- 
tion, then, wins the day, and work is to go on. 
* * * * 

The Attack on Overcrowding 

To enlist the full support of the local authorities is 
an important part of the comprehensive housing pro- 
gramme that the Minister of Health has undertaken. 
In beginning a new tour of the country at Plymouth, 


Sir Hilton Young made a statement developing more 
fully his legislative proposals for dealing with over- 


crowding. Under the Bill which he is preparing over- 
crowding will be defined and made an offence, and it 


will be the duty of a local authority to provide additional 
accommodation in or near the overcrowded area to 
take the displaced tenants. A subsidy is offered. Prefer- 
ence is to be given to tenants whose need is greatest. 
Management commissioners may be set up to give 
continuous attention to dwellings provided. The housing 
council, of which Sir Hilton Young spoke, will. it appears, 
be only an advisory body subordinate to the Ministry, 
and must not be regarded as in any sense a substitute 
for a National Housing Corporation. The Minister is 
now clearly committed to entrusting this new and vast 
work to the local authorities. It is not the best method, 
but the best must be made of it. It is likely to be expen- 
sive, unless there is the utmost vigilance in guarding 
against the raising of prices. On this matter at least the 
Minister is forewarned. 
* * * x 

The Reich and the Churches 

Christianity as the central directing force in German 
life is only an episode, and the episode is near an end. 
Thus Dr. Hauer, leader of the German Faith Movement, 
which exists to cultivate the worship of Germany 
instead of the worship of God, and is supported in 
particular by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, editor of the official 
Nazi organ, the Vélkischer Beobachter, and the veteran 
Nationalist Count Reventlow. But the dethronement 
of Christianity in Germany is still not so certain. Both 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant dissidents 
are maintaining the fight for their convictions undis- 
mayed, and the nearer the Saar plebiscite comes the 
less likely will Herr Hitler be to court an open quarrel 
with the Vatican. The Fiihrer is obviously uneasy 
about the situation. A declaration in the newspaper 
comonly regarded as the Government’s oflicial organ 
(not the party organ) emphasizes the neutrality of the 
State in the religious dispute, adding that ‘the new 
State wishes for conciliation with both Churches, and 
recognizes the right of cach to its own religious life.” 
Ifthat means that the Chancellor will support no punitive 
measures against the Protestant pastors it may prove 
important, 


The Gospel of Fitness 

In preaching the gospel of physical fitness, as he did 
last week, Lord Baden-Powell is repeating, with the 
authority that attaches to him as head of the Boy Scout 
Movement, what Sir George Newman said a fortnight 
ago with the authority that attaches to him as Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health. The effect of 
physical training on national health has been abundantly 
demonstrated in the three Seandinavian countries, and 
deplorable as the deliberate militarization of youth is in 
countries like Germany and Italy and Poland, there can 
be little doubt that as a by-product the national 
physique is substantially improved. The problem here 
is to secure the same improvement by more direct means. 
Fitness can be and should be an end in itself. It is for 
the good both of the individual and of the State. It 
can be achieved without expensive apparatus or extensive 
buildings or playing-fields. All that is needed is to 
inspire some enthusiasm for it—and no one could do 
that better than Lord Baden-Powell himself. But a 
physical fitness crusade is only worth launching if it is 
certain that enough trained instructors are available. 
And at present that is very doubtful. 

* * * * 


The Dangers of Travel 

To the never-ending tale of accidents by road were 
added during the last week serious disasters to a railway 
train and to air liners, the most serious of the latter 
being the crash at Shoreham (where four persons were 
killed) and off Folkestone, where seven lives were lost. 
From these calamities the public is likely to get the 
impression that travel by air is not so safe as it has 
been. But such a conclusion is not justified. The 
number of passengers carried on various air lines is 
far greater than it was a few years ago, and with an 
equal standard of reliability the same proportion of 


accidents means a greater absolute total. This pro- 
portion happily remains small. So far as railway 


trains are concerned, accidents are rare. The disaster 
at Winwick, as the Coroner’s Court found, was due 
to the error of a signalman, who after 33 years without 
failure on this occasion * forgot” a train. We ought 
to be assured that everything has been done that can 
be done to eliminate the possibility of human error 

In view of the great responsibility that 
put upon a single signalman it is amazing 


rare. 


in signalling. 
is constantly 
that railway 


accidents are so 


* * * * 


Surrey and Jarrow 

Sir John Jarvis’s scheme for the adoption of Jarrow 
by Surrey deserves not merely to be supported but 
to be copied. The Spectator pointed out some time 
ago that the established principle of the adoption by 
English towns and cities of devastated villages in France 
might well be applied to areas devastated by unemploy- 
ment and consequent distress in our own country. 
That is precisely what is being proposed for Surrey. 
No contrast could be more vivid than that between 
the beauty of Surrey villages and the luxury of many 
of the Surrey country seats, and the gloom into which 
unemployment has plunged the already all too sombre 
streets of Jarrow. The appeal, initiated, be it noted, 
not in Jarrow but in Surrey itself, is not merely for 
financial assistance (to provide employment and initiate 
public welfare work like roads and parks) though that 
is necessary, but for human sympathy, the establish- 
ment of human contacts, and the application to an 
all but insoluble problem of imagination as well as 
alms. What Surrey is doing today some other county 
should hasten to be the first to do tomorrow, 
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DEMOCRACY 


WICE in the past ten days this country has been 
held up as an example to other States. In a 
radio address to the people of France on Monday week 
M. Doumergue, the President of the French Council of 
Ministers, pointed to the Parliamentary 7¢gime in Great 
Britain as the working model for an effective democracy. 
In a radio address to the people of the United States on 
Sunday Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, the American President, 
pointed to Great Britain as the country which by its 
conscious efforts had more successfully than any other 
grappled with the economic crisis that fell on the world 
three years ago. To that may be added a tribute paid 
by perhaps the ablest of all American publicists, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, in his latest book* to that particular 
provision of our constitution (singled out also for special 
praise by M. Doumergue) which lays it down that measures 
involving taxation and expenditure can be initiated only 
by the executive, and only carried into effect with the 
consent of the legislature. That means that special 
interests are debarred from proposing measures for their 
own financial benefit and that the executive is not per- 
petually buying support by yielding to demands for fresh 
expenditure. Such demands elsewhere have gone far 
to weaken governments and bring dictatorships into being. 

This recognition of certain features in our national life 
is welcome, but the last emotion it should inspire is 
complacency. If it demonstrates the capacity of this 
country to keep democracy and democratic forms alive 
when they have perished elsewhere, it emphasizes still 
more our responsibility for defending a system peculiar 
to our national genius from assaults that continue to 
threaten it from within. Democracy, like any other 
form of government, involves primarily the relationship 
between the State and the individual, and the question 
whether the individual is to be left full freedom to 
develop his life as he will, subject to respect for the 
rights of others, or to have it ordered fer him by the 
regimentation of some arbitrary power exerting authority 
in the name of the State. Once that power has estab- 
lished itself, as it has in Russia and Germany, personal 
liberty is at an end. The individual becomes a sub- 
missive unit, ordering his life in accordance with the 
fiat of a Duce or a Fiihrer or a Party Praesidium. 
He may tolerate the life imposed on him, but it is not 
his life. He cannot buy and sell as he chooses. He 
cannot read what he chooses. He cannot travel abroad 
as he chooses. The eyes of a secret police are always 
on him. He realizes that knowledge which the ordinary 
newspaper-reader in other countries enjoys is kept 
from him, and that what is put before his eyes as 
fact is as often as not simply calculated propaganda. 
And he has not even the means of distinguishinz 
between the two. 

We are within no measurable distance of that in Great 
Britain. But we are by no means immune from the 
danger of developments that would shatter freedom and 
democracy as we know it today. Under anything like 
a Fascist government individual liberty would disappear. 
An oligarchy of whose composition there is no inkling 
would impose its arbitrary will on the people of the 
country till either counter-revolution or chaos resulted. 
There is not, it may be contended, the smallest prospect 
that Fascism as it is being preached today will ever make 
substantial headway in this country. That is true. 
This particular Fascism is making no visible progress. 
Last Saturday’s demonstration at Manchester provides 

*The Method of Freedom. 4s, 6d.) 
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AND LIBERTY 


additional evidence of its decline. But Fascism base] Miganger- 
on the exploitation of some new volume of distress, «fiieans f 
still more probably Fascism developing rapidly as reactig, resent 
against radical measures attempted by some Socialyfind ext 
government, is a very real possibility, given the circyy,{iMfr, Elli 
stances in which alone it could find excuse. And ey fiithout 
Fascism would be no greater menace than the Socialig, MGtate a 
expounded by a handful of the intellectuals of {), Mpevitab 
Labour Party today. It is true that they too are makine Mfjcence |! 
singularly little headway. Sir Stafford Cripps in. o,f To de 
galley and Professor Laski in another have had decisiy, figemand 
votes cast against them at the Labour Party Confereny (%timulat 
at Southport this week. But they are on the alert jy Bjiberty 
seize any opportunity, and will not hesitate to profi 4 

by any sudden discontent. The Labour Party itsel; 

moreover, undertook no longer ago than last Monday 7 

to abolish the House of Lords as soon as it gets retumei | 

to power, thus leaving a Labour Government placed in F OME 
power by some swing of the electoral pendulum to cary » he 
whatever measures it will with none to hinder. 





possible 
A Labour Government would not mean red ruin, © ous th 
Responsibility has a wonderfully sobering effect, and the ya frit 


resistant power of the status quo is great. But a Labow F), yilla 
Government with a clear majority, particularly if the | Jepho 
restraining power of a Second Chamber (which by no [, yew | 
means involves the perpetuation of a Chamber based Pjooinni 
on the archaic and indefensible hereditary system) Fup js! 
were removed, would stand committed to measures Pyodious 
that might shatter the ceconomie system under which we | cafe ai 
live. That, Labour men would say, would be all to the Pyours ; 
good, and certainly the one fatal reply to them would B iistant 
be to insist that all is well with the economic system Pyith b 
that we have today. Capitalism has not broken down [conver 
in the sense of having permanently collapsed. No Proven 
‘ase has been made for its destruction. But that it has Faistan 
yielded at this point and that to the economic stresses f Britai 
of the past few years is undeniable. Not less so is the Fog 
necessity for private business to suffer some control by tions \ 
the State in the intcrests of the whole community. Pjey r 
That, of course, is a long-established doctrine. It is bits fir 
right that certain of the more essential services should The W 
be organized on some other basis than unrestricted I nites 
private profit, and with direct or indirect public control. F anoth 
No one contests that in the case of the Post Office, or “ trans] 
gas or water or electricity. The London Passenger Trans- F of ink: 
port Board was brought into being not by a Socialist F notab 
but by a predominantly Conservative Government. F comm 





The principle of the public utility corporation will be F anoth 
increasingly invoked in the future. Both the railways Th 
and the mines will sooner or later be unified and pass F from 
into the hands of statutory bodies, if they are not actually F that 
nationalized like the Post Office. mech 

Ordered progress along those lines is not merely the F to li 
hest defence, it is the only effective defence, against the F news 
far more revolutionary proposals of extreme Right and F tous 
extreme Left alike. To condemn State intervention F «oes 
out of hand is folly. There are numberless fields when F we a 





to qt 
that 


the State must intervene to prevent private interests 
from working to the detriment of the general interest. 













It must intervene to promote employment in times of If 
slump. It intervened wisely on a small scale in this F the 
country in the case of the “ 534”. It ought to be inter § of in 
vening more actively than it so far has in the case of Ff cons 
housing. In the United States government intervention § othe 
has been taken for granted as much by Republicans as & moti 
by Democrats. President Roosevelt has only been § and 
doing on a great scale what President Hoover.was doing § pho 
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a smaller. Whether he has gone too far is matter 
: argument. State intervention carried beyond what 
: circumstances of the moment justify is a perpetual 
™ base fianger. And it is a danger from which we are by no 
Stress, @fieans free in this country. The tendency under the 
5 Yeaction resent Government to invest the executive with new 
Socialig Mand extended powers 1s profoundly disturbing. What 
© circu. Mir, Elliot and Mr. Hore-Belisha in particular can do 
nd cy fiithout the registered assent of Parliament is alarming. 
Socialigy MMBtate activity, even at its best and most legitimate, 
of th Mnevitably tends to foster bureaucracy and give undue 
> making fijicence to officials. 
in. oy. To defend the liberties we prize against encroachment 
decisiy, Pemands perpetual vigilance, and nothing can so much 
nfereny Pgtimulate it as the spectacle of other countries where 
alert t liberty as we know it has disappeared. But liberty 





0 profit Ee 
y itself : 
Monday § PACE AT THE 
eturned 
laced ine OME miracles of modern invention come more quickly 
cay 1) home to the imagination than others. That it is 


jossible to telephone to Australia is perhaps less amazing 
fous than that a visitor to Land’s End can now telephone 
nd the Fa friend in John o’ Groats on payment of a shilling at 
Labour ", village post-office. The feasibility of this evening 
if the Hiclephone service, its cheapness, its convenience, bring 
by no fnew factor into daily life. Here, we may be sure, is the 
based Yevinning of a new habit which will considerably affect 
ystem) Four island geography and our conception of it. No 
‘ASUS Feedious telegrams at the end of a long journey announcing 


d ruin, 











ich We Fate arrival—we talk to the friend from whom a few 
to the Pjours ago we were taking a long leave. Week-ends in 
Would F (jistant places no longer remove us from intimate contact 
ystem Fyith home. This extension of facilities for long-range 
down Feonversation is an important new step in the general 
~ No frovement which is encouraging travel, annihilating 
it has vistance, and reducing the relative size of Great 
Tesses B Britain, 
Is the F Of that general movement in speeding up communica- 
ol by “tions we had another example during the last week, in the 
mily. Few record set up by the Great Western Railway with 
It is Fits first newspaper train from London to South Wales. 
hould "The written word no less than the spoken must be trans- 
icted FP jnitted ever more quickly from one part of the country to 
itrol. | another. And in this same season a speeding up in the 
€, Of F transport of letters has been effected by the introduction 
rans: F of inland air-mails, All along the line this year has seen 
lalist | notable advances in facilities for quicker and improved 
lent. F communication between one part of the country and 
I be " another, 
rays There are some persons, no doubt, who will not refrain 
pass F from pointing out that we are not, in regard to anything 
ally F that is essential to happiness, the better off for these 
mechanical contrivances; that we were perfectly content 
the f to live without telephones thirty years ago; that the 
the F news of the day before yesterday, when it comes freshly 
and tous, is as good as the news of last night. But such a view 
tion § does not touch the real issue. Whether we like it or not, 
hen F we are confronted with the fact that our age is committed 
ests. F to quick changes arising from mechanical invention, and 
est. J that upon that basis our whole society is organized. 
| of If activity in any given field does not keep pace with 
this | the general advance, then within that field we are aware 
'er- of inefficiency and frustration. The telephone cannot be 
of F considered by itself. It has become necessary because 
ion Ff other things have happened to make it necessary. When 


asf ‘otoring altered habits of life, carrying us frequently to 
and fro between distant points, the trunk or the toll tele- 
phone call became an indispensable sequel. When modern 


must have a practical application. It means freedom 
to live, not freedom to starve. It involves such safe- 
guards for the worker as a minimum wage, where that 
is proved necessary, such provision as we have for 
health and unemployment insurance and pensions, and 
perhaps more extended provision still in the future. 
Only thus can the individual gain security, and without 
security there can be no liberty, for circumstances will 
take command and remove all freedom of choice. The 
problem of the Government here, as in France and the 
United States, is to vindicate democracy by demonstrating 
its capacity to resist sectional pressure, to intervene 
where necessary in private business only in the interests 
of the community as a whole, and, above all, to meet the 
challenge from the Left by proving that the Left has 
no monopoly in programmes of social reform. 


POST OFFICE 


roads or electrified railways tended to scatter the homes 
of city workers over wide country areas, an antiquated 
telephone system became a grievance. Since we are 
committed to advance all along the line, it is impossible 
to apply checks here and there. We cannot stop. The 
most inveterate praiser of times past will grumble if 
we do not go on, in every direction, ceaselessly. 

To do well in one way thus creates the obligation 
to do well in another. The Post Office cannot evade 
the penalties of its own success. A little time ago, when 
it was universally praised for its efficiency in transmitting 
letters, it was almost universally reproached for the 
backwardness of its telephone service. Now that the 
latter has been completely overhauled and brought to a 
high degree of excellence, we are compelled to turn to the 
other activities of the department and put them to another 
and more exacting test. Is the Post Office doing all that 
might be done in its letter service? Are we getting the 
same high value for a small sum of money on every 
letter posted as the Post Office, by giving us an 800 mile 
call for a shilling, is training us to expect? If the same 
sort of exacting standard is applied—and it is being 
instilled into us that nothing less than this is applicable 
—then we shall demand that the utmost possible value 
be given to us for every penny or fraction of a penny 
spent on letters. 


In putting our demands in these terms it becomes at 
once glaringly obvious that the department which is 
being so generous to us in facilities for night trunk-calls 
is cheating us on an enormous scale in its rates for letters. 
So far is it from giving us full value for money that it is 
actually over-charging us in respect of letters sent 
through the post no less than £11,000,000 a year. Some 
time ago there was a sufficient margin of profit to enable 
the rate for the postage of an ordinary letter to be 
reduced from 14d. to a penny. Today the receipts 
have so far increased that even with the reduction to 
a penny there would remain a considerable profit. The 
reform has been pressed again and again by repre- 
sentatives of business in the interests of business, and 
one Postmaster-General after another has admitted 
that a department independent of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have no difficulty in granting 
the reduction. Yet the reform has been and is still 
withheld, with the result that that cheapness combined 
with speed and reliability which is necessary for the 
utmost possible development of letter services in this 
country is denied, and by a department which has never 
before been so enterprising in regard to telephones and 
air-mails, 
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and is due to the continuance of a form of State-Socialism 
which will probably never again be imitated in big 
business undertakings and ought not to be allowed to 
persist in connexion with the Post Office. The business 
of that department ought to be kept wholly distinct from 
direct Government administration. Its funds ought not 
to be exposed to the predatory hands of needy Chan- 
eellors. If a Chancellor really intends to impose a tax 
on the transmission of letters he should come right out 
into the open and not conceal it by ealling it a profit on 
a State service. If he were compelled to act in this open 









manner he would not dare to announce the imposition , 
a tax which is in restraint of the day-to-day activitje, 
business. 

There is no reasonable excuse for its continuance, jy; 
have now cheap and efficient telephones. We are ded 
cheap letters simply because Chancellors find jt ps: 
venient to balance their Budgets by annexing Post 0g, 
surpluses. It is much to the credit of the officials 4}, 
while they are prevented from putting money saved jy, 
better and cheaper postal services, they are still capa 
of so much enterprise. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR JOHN SIMON is one of those Ministers who can 
S be relied on to make a better speech off his official 
subject than on it. Nothing could have been much 
happier than the Foreign Secretary’s address at the open- 
ing of the Westminster Hospital Medical School on 
Monday. The theme, the necessity fer specialists of the 
pursuit of general culture, was of real importance, and the 
address was crowded with interesting and out-of-the- 
way bits of knowledge. How many people, for example, 
remember that Dr. Bridges, the late poct laureate, was a 
Doctor of Medicine long before he was a Doctor of 
Letters (I believe he actually only took his M.B., not his 
M.D.)? Or that Jenner, of vaccination fame, was an orni- 
thologist and wrote a poem called ‘“ An Address to a 
Robin ” 2? Not many, for that matter, knew that Sir John 
Simon’s own recreation was the study of the classics. On 
that I have only one word of comment. The advice to 
read the classics in the parallel-page Loeb edition is excel- 
lent, but it needs a Foreign Secretary's salary to invest in 
Loeb Library volumes in any number. Medical students 
can hardly buy, and may find it hard to borrow, them. 

* x * * 


Dr. Inge ecased on Tuesday to be Dean Inge, but I 
shall be surprised if he is not pretty frequently referred 
to in the old style for some time to come. I believe that 
under the new Cathedral Statutes, which are not vet law, 
the honorific title of Dean or Dean Emeritus may be 
conferred on clergy who have resigned that office. But 
as things are it is correct to speak of Dean Inge no longer. 
I believe that Dr. Inge himself marked his resignation 
punctually by shedding his decanal trappings on Tuesday. 
What determines the adoption of the title Dean as a 
prefix in common usage I have never understood. It 
has been applied, so far as I can remember, in the present 
generation to no one except Dean Inge himself. Earlier 
there were, of course, Dean Farrar, Dean Stanley, and 
many others. The usage, I suppose, is a kind of sub- 
conscious tribute to a distinguished man. There seems 
to be no other tradition or convention to explain it. 

* * ** Xx 


The election of Sir Stafford Cripps to the Labour 
Party Executive was a surprise, yet not very surprising. 
For one thing Sir Stafford is unquestionably the ablest 
Labour member of the House of Commons. For another 
he had made an almost complete capitulation to party 
orthodoxy in the course of the Southport Conference, 
and deserved some reward. For another there is always 
some advantage in making a poacher a gamekeeper. 
Moreover, while Labour men may differ from Sir Stafford 
themselves it is another thing when he is made the target 
of the so-called capitalist Press. Against that the Party 
instinctively reacts. The choice of the new secretary 
of the party is not announced as I write. If, as seems 
hikely, Mr. James Middleton is chosen, it will be a fitting 
recognition of years of conscientious service. 


It would be hard to find any instance of the re-enag, 
ment of a novel in real life half as striking as the dra 
whose details have been narrated this week in a Pe 
sylvania court. It is Theodore Dreiser's Ameriyy 
Tragedy in almost every particular. The aceused m 
who comes of a church-going family of good standing 
is charged with having killed a girl with whom he ha 
consorted, and who was soon to have borne him a ¢hili 
in order to marry another girl. The former of the ty 
precisely like the girl in Dreiser’s poignant novel, haj 
been appealing earnestly to the man to marry be 
As in the novel he decided to kill her instead. As in th 
novel he took her to a lake to do it. Only here does th 
parallel break down, for in the book the victim wa 
taken out in a boat to meet her death in mid-lake 
in the real-life tragedy man and girl swam o¢ 
from the shore and the girl was killed by a bl 
on the head. To all this there is one reservation. | 
story as told consists of the allegations of the prosecutig 
The case is not yet over and the accused man remais 
innocent till proved to be guilty. 

* * * * 

It has been left to the Temps to comment on one feat 
in the life of this country which I have not seen touche 
on elsewhere. At a time when the number of unemploye 
is still over two million, and a large proportion of tho 
out of work are young men a little under, or a little ove 
20, the army ts still well below establishment. Th 
reasons for that can only be matter for speculation. Vi 
are, In the main, an unwarlike race, and a military cat 
has little attraction in itself for the private soldier. Th 
strongly pacifist line taken by the Labour Party no dou! 
has effect with a section of potential recruits, Thy 
glamour of the red coat, for what it was worth. li 
vanished. And probably a spirit of independence whit 
takes ill to military discipline counts for something. Bi 
when all is said it is surprising that the certainty of go« 
clothing, wholesome food and_ suflicient pocket-mone 
attracts so few of the hundreds of thousands on the dole 

** * * * 


T am very glad to hear that Derso and Kelen, the bff 





liant Hungarian cartoonists, are to hold an exhibition: 
their work in London this month. London, strange! 
enough, is one of the places where Derso and Kelen # 
least known. They have made Geneva their headquart’ 
and pilloried with their unerring pencils—or perhaps mi 
properly pencil, for practically every cartoon is 2 ji! 
effort in the matter both of conception and of executioi- 
the army of presidents, premiers, foreign ministers au 
ambassadors who have filed past them unceasingly fort’ 
last eight or ten years. Their gallery of internatio 
statesmen is literally unique, and anyone who omits 
repair to 9 Arlington Street (the headquarters of the 4! 
Peoples’ Association) between the 23rd and 30th of ths 
month will be missing a great deal, JANUS. 
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SOCIALISM TRUE AND FALSE 


By VISCOUNT SNOWDEN 


Tis much more true today than when Sir William 
Harcourt made the remark that ‘* We are all Social- 
ists NOW.” When that observation was made Socialism 
ys a definite and organized body of opinion exercised 
jittle or no influence on the political life of the country. 
put Socialist principles and action had for half a century 
hen progressively incorporated in legislative measures. 
Indeed it would be true to say that the fundamental 
principle of Socialism has always operated more or less in 
ocial organization, varying in its form according to the 
evolutionary stage of economic conditions. 

Society could not exist without some measure of collec- 
tiveco-operation. The differences between Socialists and 
yon-Socialists are not so much on principles as upon the 
application of the collectivist idea to particular problems. 
Socialism is not a detailed plan of social and economic 
organization. Socialists hold the view that the economic 
ad social life of the community should be organized { 
ucording to the will of the people with the object of 
obtaining the greatest measure of common good. That, 
they believe, cannot be secured by leaving the control of 
natural and cconomic resources to the play of individual 
competition, A strong individualist like John Morley 
recognized that truth. He wrote “ Uncontrolled compen, 
tition is not a principle to which the regulation ofindustry 
can be safely entrusted.” 

Whenever the State interferes with unbridled individual 

licence for the protection of the interests of the com- 
munity the fundamental principle of Socialism is admitted. 
It may be that such interference in particular cases is 
not wise or beneficial, but the principle is not affected. 
We have had recent illustrations of Government action 
in regulating and controlling trade which many of us 
believe to be unwise, if not disastrous. But the fact remains 
that such action has been taken in the belief that State 
interference with industry has become necessary to rescue 
it from a condition of deplorable incompetence and 
chaos, 

The point Iam trying to make is that every party now 
accepts John Morley’s dictum, and recognizes that the 
State must take an ever-increasing part in the control 
and regulation of industry. It becomes. therefore, 
question of the extent of such regulation and the method 
of applying it. That is the essential difference between 
Socialists and non-Socialists. Socialists believe that mere 
regulation can never be very effective so long as the 
ownership of the primary industries are under private 
ownership. There is considerable support for this opinion 
The State began to regulate the 
working conditions of industry a century ago, when free 
competition had reduced the working classes to a state 
of horrible misery. Factory legislation and public health 
legislation have undoubtedly mitigated the condition 
ofthe workers, but widespread evils still exist which mere 


a 


' regulation seems helpless to remove. 


tn many instances the State has recognized the 
ineffectiveness of mere regulation of privately-owned 
and controlled enterprises, and has been driven to acquire 
the ownership and management mainly by conferring 
sich powers on the municipalities, though in some 
tases, such as the telephones and broadcasting, the 
State has assumed the ownership and control. |The 
enterprises which the State and the municipal authorities 
have acquired have been mainly of the nature of mono- 
polies and essential services. But industries are tending 
more and more to assume that form, and the reasons 





which have led the community to acquire the services 
they now own and control are applicable to a large number 
of monopolics or semi-monopolies still under private 
ownership. 

It may be truly said that there is now, outside the 
Socialists, little opposition to the extension of public 
ownership of monopolies, except from vested interests. 


The Socialists support public ownership on principle ;~ 


non-socialists support it on grounds of expediency where 
the case of public interest has been established. There 
are today no open defenders of unregulated competition, 
and private enterprise is clamouring for State assistance 
to save it from collapse. There is a great volume of 
public opinion, confined to no one party, which is pre- 
pared to support a great and courageous advance in 
social and economic reform, and which recognizes that 
the State, in one form or another, must make itself 
responsible for this advance. That opinion not 
revolutionary, nor does it ask for wild and_ reckless 
experiments. Millions of people would give enthusiastic 
support to far more drastic measures than have yet 
been adopted for the demolition of the slums, for dealing 
with unemployment, the land question, with education 
and with the national planning of production and 
distribution. 


1S 


Industrial and social reorganization must inevitably 
proceed on Socialist lines. Nearly a hundred years ago 
John Stuart Mill, in an essay on the trend of industry, 
concluded by saying, * [ agree with the Socialist writers 
in their conception of the form which industrial operations 
tend to assume in the advance of improvement, and I 
entirely share their opinion that the time is ripe for 
commencing such transformation, and that it should by 
all just and effectual means be aided and encouraged.” 
The conflict today is not between a sane and evolutionary 
advance on Socialist lines and the competitive system, 
but between non-doctrinaire but earnest social reformers 
and the revolutionaries who think that it is possible to 
transform the industrial system quickly into a complete 
Socialist régime. Sane have never contem- 
plated anything beyond a gradual advance towards the 
Socialist State. To think otherwise is to fly in the face 
of the evolutionary basis of Socialism. To break up the 
existing economic system, with all its faults, by sudden 
and catastrophic action could only result in utter chaos 
t 


Socialists 


and misery, and nowhere more so than in such : 
country as Britain, with its vast industrial population 
and its intricate international relations. 

The new Labour Programme recognizes these truths, 
and denounces, in the words of one of the leaders of 
the party, raising expectations that the millennium is 
just round the corner. The practical items of that 
programme, apart from those dealing with banking, 
are such as would command the support of many who 
do not accept the full Socialist theory. items 
are in a large measure those which have been put forward 
in the various publications of the Liberal Party—the 
co-ordination of the transport services ; the organization 
of the electricity supplies under one central authority 
with local delegation ; the national organization of the 
water undertakings ; the unification of the coal industry 
under national ownership; and the nationalization of 
the land. Here is a programme which is essentially 
socialistic, but which should commend itself to practical 
reformers apart from all theory and dogma. There is 
no need to quarrel about what may be beyond. Sufficient 


These 
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unto the day is the need thereof. When these reforms 
have been accomplished we can discuss the practicability 
and desirability of further programmes. There is 
enough work in carrying out these proposed reforms to 
absorb the energies of Parliament for many sessions. 
Much of the popular fear of Socialism is due to the 
foolishness of its advocates as well as to the deliberate. 
misrepresentations of its opponents. Didn't Bernard 
Shaw once say that Socialism would get along all right 
if it were not for the Socialists? The truth of that_ 
saying is being illustrated today by the wild and reckless 
talk of some new adherents to the Socialist Party who 
have no knowledge of Socialism and as little of political 
intelligence. There is another hindrance to the advance 


. » ~ . . . . =~ 
of conscious support of Socialism which arises from a 


sincere conviction that it would destroy private property 
and private enterprise and individual liberty. There 
is nothing in Socialism to justify such a fear. Even 
the Labour Party’s new and advanced statement of 
Socialist aims gives no support to the fear that private 
enterprise is to be suppressed. The socialization pro- 
posals are confined to the “ primary ” industries. I 
‘annot imagine any Socialist system which would not 
leave a vast field of activity for private enterprise in 
subsidiary industries and in the professions. Socialized 
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WHAT IS A CATHEDRAL FOR? 


By the DEAN OF CHICHESTER (the Very Rev. A. S. Duncan- Jones) 


“EN these days of rapid changes, and of want of 

regard for old institutions, it is difficult to write 
hopefully of such ancient foundations as are Cathe- 
drals.” These gloomy words were written sixty-two 
years ago by Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley. He was 
an accomplished musician, whose devotion led him to 
found at Tenbury the College of S. Michael, so that 
when the glory had departed from the Cathedrals there 
might still be one place where every day the praises of 
God might be sung according to the Anglican rite, and 
with the music that, during more than three hundred 
years, had clustered round it. It was only some forty 
years before that reform, much needed, had been forced 
upon the Cathedrals by a Royal Commission. But it 
was reform from outside, it was chiefly financial, and it 
had hardly touched the inner essence. 

But already when Ouseley wrote, by his efforts and 
those of many others, Benson, Harvey Goodwin, Howson, 
Goulburn, Mansel and Church, new life was stirring. 
Though progress has been slow, it has been solid, and 
the Cathedral Pilgrimage of 1935 is some measure of its 
solidity. Yet how many of those who are drawn by the 
magic of these great shrines could give a clear idea of 
the purpose for which they are intended ? The majority 
would still probably say that they were magnificent 
monuments of the past, whose main function now was 
to provide a setting for the daily performance of rather 
elaborate music. Though the Cathedrals of England 
are far better known as buildings than they were in 
Dickens’ day—largely owing to the fact that they are 
now free and open—a boon for which English people 
have to thank Mr. Bennett, the Dean of Chester, for it 
was he who had the courage to lead the way—it is 
doubtful whether their life is better understood than it 
was wher the curious description of Cloisterham was 
written by the author of Edwin Drood. 

A Cathedral is essentially the home: of a religious 
fraternity whose duty it is corporately to offer to God 
the daily round of prayer and praise contained in the 
offices of the Church, This is the conception of a 
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industries would provide at least as much Scope { 


individual enterprise as do the huge capitalist Concens mathe 
today. reat 
If Socialism would restrict individual liberty jt Woullfeheit 



















be a fatal objection. The old idea that Socialism meg 
that the Government will undertake the management at 
all industry, and that the people will be regimented i 
Labour armies has been abandoned, if it was ever heli 
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Socialism would certainly give a larger measure of ing, jn fF 
vidual liberty. There is little economic liberty tod fusite 
when a man has to depend for his livelihood on yf) But 
individual employer, and when he has no security of , fil sol! 
week’s employment. The material aims of Socialis f the Ch 
have never appeared to me to be an end in themselyg genera 
but a necessary means towards the liberation of huma te the! 
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beings from grinding toil, from poverty and insecurity 
A Socialism which standardizes everybody and ever. 
thing would have no attractions for me. 





The principle of Socialism is essentially democrati. i! 
What will be the precise character of the organization) * Che 
of the Socialist State nobody can foretell. But it yp tl: 
reasonable to assume that under a democratic system j pot ite 
will be such as will ensure the use of the resources of pide, | 
the nation for the common good and such as will give ocean 
the largest measure of individual liberty. force 
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times 

new a 
Cathedral to be found in all parts of the Christiay 
Church. In an Anglican Cathedral the rites will, of 
course, be those of the Book of Common Prayer, with its 
rich yet restrained phrasing. The regular services are :" 
carried out by the clergy whom the Bishop has chosaf ~~ 
to be his council or senate. It is essential to this right wage 
performance that as many members of this community pe : 
as possible should continually take part, otherwise the ale 
corporate character is lost. It is not essential that there f "” a 
should be any other worshippers present. The services fe" 
should be rendered with as much dignity as the resourees litle 
of each Cathedral allow. To this end the fratemity we 
should have at its command some assistants who ar} \° 
musically capable, and others who will perform the ant 
ceremonial functions without which the music may lee 
grow top-heavy. we 

The revival of these ideals has wrought great change. f ' 
The daily presence of a number of canons has replaced N 
the anomaly of “ the canon in residence,” and the full ot t 
Prayer Book use of Mattins, Holy Communion ant esta 
Evensong has come into its own. Dr. Ralph Adans and 
Cram, the well-known American architect, once said > 
that there was nothing so abhorrently devoid of beauty oth 
as the morning service in a typical English Cathedral, tha 
“Apart from the singing, which is marvellous in its f 
technical perfection, there is nothing which can be ach 
considered acceptable as an approximation to tne >“! 
religious ceremonial, and the whole is typified by the f “° 
exit of mace-bearing beadles, heading a dignitied pre ton 
cession of clergy, canons, choir and congregation afte F- 
the conclusion of solemn High Mattins, leaving there — 's 
patient old clergymen, not to sing, but to say the Fl 
remainder of the Communion Service.” All this >) 
quietly passing, and its place being taken by what No 
Dr. Dearmer described in last week’s Spectator # St 
“the larger (though not less loyal) measure of cere § 
monial which conforms to the wholesome and beauti!ul J” 
standard which the Prayer Book provides in the Ora — ™ 
ments, Rubric and other directions.” 2 
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It is the Chapter services that are the life-blood of 4 
co 
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}usiness, OF in the evening as they return home. 
But if the cathedral primarily exists to be the setting 
‘of solemn daily services by the Chapter and its assistants, 
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Socialig, fethe Chapters have also always aimed at welcoming the 

§ St) ao endl . 2 . : eS a: . e, ‘ " 

Lemselra fe general body of citizens to other forms of w orship suitable 

of humay to their needs. In the Middle Ages there was the People’s 
tar outside the Choir. Today in many cathedrals it is 


nsecurity. 


nd ever, vestored, and forms the focus of popular worship. Chapel 


and nave are the scenes of services of communion and 
mocratie P instruction for lay folk at all sorts of times. Experience 
anization ft Chester and Liverpool and elsewhere shows that when 
But it gp there are great gatherings of civic and other public bodies, 
‘of friendly societies, of Scouts or for Services at Armistice- 





wall ‘tide, it is far better to have something designed for the 
will gin ‘yecasion than to attempt by Procrustean methods to 
‘Piforce Mattins or Evensong into an unnatural and un- 
convineing shape. Not the least encouraging sign of the 
times is the evidence that is cropping up in cathedrals, 
new and old, of a nev instinct for liturgical art, one that 
Christian 
will, of 
with its — nde : : : . 
rices ar HAVE just visited in quick succession five galleries 
: ies and exhibitions which may be taken to represent 
his right the achievement of German art from the last de ades of 
amunity & te eighteenth century up to the present day—including, 
wise the *t least, such kinds of contemporary art as are palatable 
at there to the present régime, the shadow of which hung heavily 
servicers Mm Ove? the various modern rooms. In all I must have seen 
wes little short of 2,000 pictures, statues and drawings, 
atemity #4 in all this quantity I could only honestly point to 
tho are} '%@ or three names which stand out even so far as to be 
rm the} “edioere—one fair portrait painter, Edlinger, and a 
. a landscape painter of interest, Wagenbaucr. For the rest, 
“— works of such badness that they would be conspicuous 
hanges, in the worst rooms in the Tate. 
eplacel J Now, such a prospect is not encouraging for the German 
the full | of the present day who is, above all things, anxious to 
nm and} tablish the superiority of his country at all times 
Adams | “1d in all branches of culture. So it is not unnatural 
‘e said | that the Germans should concentrate their attention on 
beauty | other periods of their art, nor would it be undesirable 
hedral, | that they should do so if their claims about these other 
in its [| periods were. in any way proportionate to the actual 
an bef tehievement of their artists. It is the exaggerated 
» true f portance which they attribute to the most trivial 
nv the f Works of German culture which is exasperating to the 
FT pro- ff foreigner. 
| after It has long been customary outside (but not, of course, 
there F tuside) Germany to laugh at the attempts of national 
y the f scholars to prove that German civilization of the early 
his is § jeriod was as splendid as that of Greece and Rome. 
what Ff Nor have these scholars by any means given up the 
or a — Struggle and the bookshops are still overfilled with works 
cere: § entitled, as it might be, Das Kunstiesen der Urmenschen 
utiful J im unteren Zweibriickengebiet. All this is, however, 
Orna- f merely an admission of barbarity. You will very rarely, 
lor instance, hear a Frenchman praising the artistic 
| of af glories of Gallic or Frankish antiquity, or favourably 


‘omparing the stones of Carnac with the Parthenon. 





GERMAN PRETENSIONS IN 


has learnt from the great tradition of the past, but which 
can direct its knowledge to modern needs. 

There is a third kind of activity to which the cathedrals 
lend themselves, and for which they should certainly be 
used, as they are in other countries. They form an 
admirable setting for the performance of noble music out 
of service-time. The Three Choirs Festival at Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Worcester is the most famous example. 
Miss Fanny Davies took a welcome step when she began 
to give pianoforte recitals in a cathedral. Miss Jelly 
D’Aranyi’s generous tour of the cathedrals showed to 
many how an inspired rendering of great music can gain 
infinitely in its power to lift the soul to higher things by the 
sacredness of the background these Houses of God provide. 

In all these ways the English cathedral is making for 
itself a more deeply rooted place in the affections of the 
English people. Better sense of proportion and richer 
life are winning their reward. In an age which is not less 
markedly one of rapid change than was the period in 
which Ouseley wrote, multitudes turn with expectation 
to buildings that speak by their solidity of that which 
The secret of the peace and strength they 
breathe is in their religious life. If that were gone, their 
power as reservoirs of hope would ebb. If they are to 
continue, they will need understanding friends, ready to 
preserve the spiritual fabric with the same enthusiasm 
that the structure of stone calls forth at present. 


changes not. 


ART 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


Instead, they look quite naturally to the amphitheatre 
of Arles or the triumphal arch at Orange as their national 
antiquities. The English, a less civilized race than the 
French, have at any rate a greater curiosity about their 
non-Roman antiquities, for some of which such as 
Stonehenge they may even feel a certain veneration. 
But they would, I imagine, all admit the loss which their 
country suffered in the destruction of Roman civilization 
by the invasions of the barbarians who reduced the 
country to a state of something like savagery. And yet it 
is barbarians of the same order whom the Germans 
hold up for our admiration. 

In the case of Gothic art the Germans have a stronger 
case, for their country produced some quite serious 
examples of the style. There is no reason not to praise 
the better German Gothic cathedrals, nor perhaps the 
paintings of the Cologne school, whatever boredom they 
may produce in some foreigners. But when the German 
scholars solemnly assert that the Gothic is an essentially 

xerman style, then they only make themselves ridiculous. 

It is hard to believe that anyone who had seen Chartres 
or Bourges could stand in front of, say, Regensburg 
Cathedral and seriously assert that the German Gothie 
was the true Gothic. Strasbourg, perhaps their strongest 
card, is so saturated with French influence that it hardly 
“an count. 

One might think that the Germans would be satisfied 
with the very distinguished names which they could 
quote to represent their Renaissance culture. But, 
apparently, Diirer, Holbein, Altdorfer and the rest are 
not enough for nationalist cravings. They must have 
more, and they get it by two very simple means. First 
they claim all north Italian art to be in a sense German 
art because of the admixture of Germanic blood which 
occurred there in the time of the barbarian invasions. 
Secondly, by distorting the evidence they exaggerate 
beyond all reason the actually very slight influence of 
German art on the art of the Italian Renaissance. As 
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an extreme instance of this I would quote an ardent 
young National-Socialist Kunstforscher who tried to 
prove to me that all the good in Raphael derived from 
Germany. I forget his arguments. 

The case of the Baroque is the most difficult of all, 
and here the Germans can produce serious arguments for 
their view that the Baroque is Germanic in origin and 
that the best work in this style was produced in the 
Germanic-speaking countries. It certainly looks as though 
Germany might have produced spontaneously a Baroque 
style of its own if its entire cultural tradition had not 
been broken up by the Thirty Years War. On the other 
hand it is quite clear that the Baroque did actually 
originate in Rome, and though it was largely produced 
by the influence of north Italian artists that is, to us, 
no argument for its German origin, On the other hand, 
again, it would seem that the Germans were right in 


THOUGHT AND BRAIN: A 


By W. GREY WALTER 


IR JAMES JEANS, in his Presidential address to 
the British Association, concludes an account 
of the modern physical idealism with the inevitable 
question: why, if the world is a mental construct, 
do our different minds construct the same sort of world ? 
H[e answers this with another question: if electrons 
and other particles are not really individuals, but only 
real as parts of a whole, “.. . is it not conceivable 
that what is true of the object perceived may be true 
also of the perceiving minds ? ” , 

In working out the implications of these two questions 
and their possible answers there are many dilliculties, 
but the chief one is to decide upon some definition 
or at least some description of what we mean by 
‘“*mind.” If we wish to avoid the traps of analogy and 
sophistry which beset the path of pure philosophy, 
we should try to proceed from the findings of experiment, 
basing our conclusions on Physiology and Psychology, 
as Sir James bases his on Mathematics and Physics. 
How else can we justify a comparison between mind 
and matter ? 

Even if we were to say that “ the brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile’? we should not have found a 
conclusion, for the physiologist knows little more of the 
mechanism of secretion than he does of the processes 
of thought. The positive linking of thought and body 
has in fact puzzled scientists and philosophers since 
the dawn of curiosity, but it is significant that while 
every other organ of the body was assigned some function, 
that part of the brain which is so well developed in man, 
the cerebral cortex, was only tentatively labelled, 
and while every other function was found to be accom- 
panied by measurable physical changes, thought 
alone appeared to have no physical counterpart. It 
was as though a physicist had discovered that an element 
had no spectrum. 

For many years it was believed that every part of 
the body was represented by an area on the brain surface, 
as each telephone subscriber might be represented 
by a plug at the exchange. It was thought that these 
areas were anatomically permanent; that the sensory 
and motor functions of the brain were strictly localized. 
Then K. S. Lashley in Chicago found that if rats were 
trained to run a maze and parts of their brains were 
then removed, the effect upon their ability to run the maze 
did not depend so much upon what part of the brain 
was destroyed as upon the total amount removed. 
Similar results have been obtained in many experiments, 



































claiming that the Baroque reached its fullest developnie demo 
with them, and it could easily be argued that the gyJ vith 
evolved in the early eighteenth century in Bavaria fm s 
such artists as the Asam brothers combined the qualitiy that 
of all the Baroque traditions of Italy into a gif 
quintessential form. powe 
The general situation would be considerably em! ' 
for all parties if the Germans would admit that in ifm P"! 
visual arts they had till now been mainly borrower right 
that there is nothing discreditable in this is proved by jm!" 
history of French painting which stole systematic) se 
for centuries—and, instead of putting laurels on th, sul 
imaginary past, bring up from the cellars, to which th « pe 
have been condemned as showing dangerous Mari Te 
tendencies, the works of their few contemporary artiy vol. 
who show some tendency to be leaders in Europe Oss 
ainti irreg 
painting. nl 
sec 
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CAMBRIDGE EXPERIMENT F «« 
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aivel 

and operations by modern surgical methods seem if 
indicate that even in man no single part of the cory 
is essential. Perhaps the activity of each cell depenifm had 


upon its relations with every other cell, so that th 
removal or inactivity of a part can have only a limite 
effect upon the whole pattern of behaviour. A give 
cell probably does the same sort of thing most of th 
time, but if it is put out of action another can tel 
its place. 

If this were our only source of information we shoii 


certainly have to abandon the search for a physiologic suct 
basis of thought, for, on the one hand, the remow fe 0! : 
experiments were done on animals which may wi 4 © 


be capable of what we understand by thought, and: by 
the other, the operations on human beings are dof rv! 
on already diseased brains. But there is a deus ex machinfh 90 
It is electricity. Most people know that one of tf the 


functions of a radio receiving-set is to amplify mini play 
changes of electrical pressure, so that in effect thy ad 
become big enough to produce in a loud-speaker vibratioy as 
which we can hear. If similar apparatus is applied i 
living cells, it is found that when the cells are actif °¢ 


they also produce quite characteristic small electric unl 


changes. These changes physiologists call “actiuff  !"e 
potentials,” short for ‘ Electric potentials associate phy 
with activity.” In the case of a nerve, the action potenti® "! 
is the only physical event which can be observed «/ 
recorded as fast as it happens, for that is the virtue( 
an amplifier, and a nervous impulse lasts only about: 
thousandth of a second at one point, and travels alot, 
the nerve at over a hundred feet a second. 

These action potentials have been investigated v! 
closely in nerve and also in the heart and other must 
but it was not until about 1924 that anyone detect . 
them in the normal human brain. 


are 
or 
or 
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In simpler animf xg 
it has been found by M. H. Fischer in Berlin that actu® 3 

e ° . ot: 
potentials appear in various parts of the cortex whe all 


the appropriate senses are stimulated. Professor FE. ! 


Adrian and Mr. B. H. C. Matthews in Cambridge find th Th 
in animals quite large spontaneous potentials 0’ th 

even when there is no stimulation, and that when \"} 
cortex is slightly injured the disturbances are rhythm ha 
and involve areas remote from the injury, a factq— “* 
consistent with the ideas based on Lashley’s experimae 
But during the last ten years H. Berger in Jena! pr 
been recording brain action potentials through "F cl 
skull of human beings. His results have been clatil 
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by Adrian and Matthews, who recently gave an clef 
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— 
demonstration of these cortical potentials. Pads soaked 
with salt solution to make them conducting were placed 
on the subject’s head, one of them at the back, over 
that part of the brain which is most concerned with 
yjsion, The pads were electrically connected to a 
powerful amplifier, and this to an instrument in which 
he amplified electrical changes were made to move a 
pen across 2 strip of paper which was drawn along at 
right angles to the direction of motion of the pen. The 
ine so drawn could be seen on a cinema screen by means 
ofan epidiascope. A change of potential on the subject’s 
jaull was seen as a spike, or hump, or wave, in the line, 
depending upon the rate at which the potential changed. 
the order of change was about a_ millionth of a 
yolt. 

Now, when the subject’s eyes were open the line was 
imregular, but when his eyes were shut it showed a 
regular series of large waves occurring at about ten a 
veond. This meant that thousands of brain cells were 
discharging in time with one another, but the subject 
was conscious of no sensation or activity. Then came 
the surprise. When the subject shut his eyes and was 
siven a Simple problem in mental arithmetic, as long as he 
was working it out the waves were absent and the line 
was irregular, as when his eyes were open. When he 
had solved the problem, the waves reappeared. If the 


negative sort of thing: 


sum was too difficult, failure was acknowledged by a 
return of the waves when the attempt was given up. 


So, with this technique, thought would seem to be a 
a breaking down of the syn- 
chronized activity of enormous numbers of cells into an 
individualized working. The physiological background of 
our perception and thinking may be neither peace nor 
chaos but a deep all-embracing rhythm of which we are 
unconscious, perhaps because we are so used to it. ° All 


the evidence goes to show that this rhythm is similar 


in different individuals. Whether the change it undergoes 
in thought is also similar for the same thoughts in different 
individuals is another matter entirely, and may be beyond 
our power to know. As so often, our apparatus will 
probably fail us just when we want to generalize. 

Returning to Sir James’s first question, it is difficult 
not to be sceptical and suggest that the harder we think 
the more different are the worlds we make. Perhaps 
various physicists’ ideas of the electron differ more from 
one another than do the various stories of the Flood. 
But such speculations make a very top-heavy super- 
structure on a flimsy basis. We should try to answer 
the second question first, or rather, we should try to 
find what question we should ask. We shall not know 
till physiologists feel as much at home on the surface of 
the brain as physicists seem to do in the atom. 


THE HIDDEN FEAR 


By P. CARMICHAEL MARR 


NSANITY has been called “ man’s hidden fear,” 

a fear as sensitive as it is profound. We can trace 
successive waves of alarm produced by the expcs tre 
of asylum abuses in popular fiction, beginning nearly 
a century ago with Cockton’s Valentine Vor, renewed 
hy Charles Reade with his usual voleanic vigour, and 
revived by Mr. H. G. Wells in his study of a fantastic per- 
sonality Christina Alberta's Father. We seem in 
the midst of another agitation. H. C. Voller’s recent 
play at the Little Theatre had grim asylum scenes, 
and now Miss Cornwall, in her novel, Dark Interval, 
has launched another attack. They describe cases of 
young, highly strung people of both sexes who, from 
over-study or emotional strain have become temporarily 
unbalanced, and through the misguided anxiety of 
frends or the officious intervention of the family 
physician are taken to mental hospitals, there to awaken, 
horrified, amid violent and repulsive lunaties. The doctors 
are represented as lacking in understanding, indiffer n°‘ 
or incompetent ; the patients are alternately ridiculed 
or neglected by stupid, ignorant nurses, who, failing 
elsewhere, have drifted unwillingly into nursing as a 
final resource. The general conditions are summed up 


by Mr. Wells ° 


“The inmates are deprived of nearly every right they possess 
#s human beings ; their complaints and protests ignored ; always 
kept in a state of bodily discomfort, rather ill from the badly 
prepared or sometimes tainted food, and with no other familiar 
company than the insane. Our world herds them together out 
ot sight, walls them up, and does its brave, hopeful best to forget 
all about them.” 


Thoughtful people are asking what measure of truth 
these charges contain and the question is worth answering. 

It is the fact that general practitioners are frequently 
hasty and inaccurate in their diagnosis of border-linc 
cases. A specialist recently deplored “ the appalling ignor- 
ance of some medical men in dealing with mental 
problems.” They have had few opportunities for gaining 
clinieal experience, and insanity, except in its grosser 
forms, demands trained perception of a high order. 
Insanity is, indeed, difficult to define. Mr. Aldous Huxley 





has said that * normality is simply a question of statisties. 
The one-and-a-half-wit is as abnormal as a half-wit.” 
All exceptional people are liable to be misunderstood, 
but having an exceptional mind is not insanity. Yet 
medical theorists have so widened the definition of insanity 
that anyone with a slight eccentricity is unsafe. If 
you put any man under a microscope, you will discover 
differences from his fellows : fads and phobias, whims and 
superstitions. It is a prevailing fashion to show that 
our great men suffered from some form of aberration 
or perversion. Boswell’s latest biographer affirms his 
lunacy, and doubts might be raised concerning Dr. 
Johnson himself—once esteemed the sanest man of his 
age. Recall his mannerisms—his habit of talking to 
himself in the street, his elaborate calculation as to which 
foot should first cross a threshold, his mysterious col- 
lecting of orange pips, his fits of extreme melancholy. 
To the psychopath, all evidence of insanity! On such a 
basis one half of the population could be shut up in 
asylums if the other half were willing and able to maintain 
them there. In actual practice much less confusion 
arises than the theories would suggest. There is a real 
and urgent need for the most careful investigation of 
every case before certification ; and at least one of the 
doctors should, in my opinion, possess some special 
qualification, as, for example. a record of staff work at a 
mental clinic. “* A careless magistrate and a silly doctor ” 
is Mr. Wells’ contention, “can make a lunatic in five 
minutes. It takes no end of trouble to unmake one.” 
The imputation of insanity, once incurred, is exceedingly 
difficult to remove : the patient is an object of suspicion 
ever afterwards. 

Admission as voluntary patients should be the rule 
instead of the exception. The Board of Control, in the 
newly published Report for 1933, comment on the * very 
small number ”’ of rate-aided patients admitted without 
certification. ‘‘ At present, except in a few areas, the 
rich enjoy the relief and the poor do not.” Early treat- 


ment is urged, but if mild and incipient cases are to enter 
mental hospitals, they must be assured that they will 
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not be brought into contact with violent, chronic and 
offensive types; for the environment of lunacy is 
known to induce or aggravate the disease. It is essential 
that a more thorough segregation of types should be car- 
ried out, and, if possible, housed in separate blocks. 
For this no proper provision exists in many publicly 
controlled institutions. 

Nothing, also, so oppresses almost every patient who 
is conscious of his surroundings as a prison atmosphere. 
Liberty is man’s dearest possession ; the deprivation of 
it is Society’s penalty for breach of the law ; and no more 
restraint, surely, should be applied to a patient than is 
proved necessary for his own and others’ protection. 
To go beyond that may be most injurious, and even 
imperil ultimate recovery. The Board of Control is 
giving a commendable lead, “ In their view, the fullest 
measure of parole should be encouraged,” but they 
comment on the marked divergence between the propor- 
tion of patients so privileged in different asylums. 
This is one of the tests to distinguish the progressive 
from the archaic asylum. In the latter, high walls and 
locked gates and official surveillance are obtrusive : 
patients are exercised under guard in groups—dubbed 
‘“‘ chain-gangs ” by the resentful inmates—or taken out 
“like dogs on a leash.” This is humiliating and 
demoralizing, and often indefensible on any grounds. 

Stafling is unsatisfactory, except in the Royal Asylums, 
administered under charter, and containing paying 
patients almost exclusively. Confessedly, the right type 
of nurse is not easy to procure. Recruiting for an 
asylum is comparable to finding volunteers for an expedi- 
tion to Arctic wastes or malarial swamps. Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland, author of Arches of the Years, quitted a 
post in an asylum from sheer distaste. “I lacked the 
calm self-sufliciency of the bovine, without which no 
man or woman can, with impunity, associate for a pro- 
longed period with the insane.” To the nervous, over- 
sensitive, and imaginative girl, the sights and sounds 
would be intolerable. Apart from this, the conditions 
of service are not sufficiently attractive: nurses are fed, 
lodged and paid too meanly, and the hours of duty are 
excessively long. Greater generosity and consideration 
must be shown if the quality of the staffing is to be im- 
proved. Unfortunately, local authorities grudge every 
penny spent on the insane. Overcrowded and insanitary 
wards constitute a grave scandal, but the task of modern- 
izing the old and erecting new buildings is resisted or 
evaded, and only sustained pressure by the Board of 
Control produces tardy amendment. 


Progress ought to be greatly accelerated. It is not the 
doctors but the ignorance and prejudice of the public 
which block the way. The disposition is still to ignore 
the problem of insanity—‘ to make a joke of it or hide 
it away,” as Galsworthy pointed out. Insanity, to the 
man in the street, is uncannily disturbing ; asylums are 
gloomy places of life-long detention; mad people are 
hopeless outcasts from the herd. He hurries shudderingly 
past asylum entrances and averts his head lest he catch 
a glimpse of the faces within. We have succeeded in 
educating the public up to a more rational attitude to 
cancer—why not to insanity? Let the medical pro- 
fession conduct an organized campaign of instruction, 
to dispose finally of the childish fear which has haunted 
the ages, and to enlist the intelligent sympathy and 
active co-operation of the public. There is a symbolic 
significance in the fact that Sir Oliver Lodge set up his 
first laboratory at Liverpool in the padded room of a 
converted asylum. It is the mission of Science—Science 
as a crusader—to banish mediaeval methods and bring 
effectual healing to the sick mind. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND THE 
CHINESE PEASANT 


By PROF. L. W. LYDE 


O* all the peoples in the world the Chinese seem ty 

have the strongest geographical and the weakest 
political sense ; of all peoples, too, they have the mos 
marked cultural unity, common to 350,000,000 souls, 
In view, then, of the political incoherence and impotence 
which make China today merely a geographical expression, 
there must be some basal factor in the cultural unity 
which is adverse to political development; but it js 
incredible that there would not be an immense change 
for the better if her main political questions could be 
reduced to geographical terms. 

The geographical sense is as strong today as it was 
1,500 years ago, when Fa-Hsien set out from the old 
Ch’in capital of Sian on a 13-year walking tour—across 
the Gobi desert and over the Hindu Kush—to the 
birthplace of the Buddha in Nepal; and 250 years 
later the more famous Hsiian Tsang made a similar 
16-year tour. Today, if vou ask the way from a peasant 
in many parts of China, he will tell you to “ follow the 
track till you come to three road-ends, and then take 
the north one’! Like the old travellers, he thinks 
geographically ; they feared no geographical dangers or 
difficulties so long as there were no political dangers 
and difliculties—* there were the rotting bones to show 
the way”! But they went such a long way round to 
avoid Tibet, with its political problems. 

For 2,000 years Old China was only part of North 
China, “Loess”? China, with its core in the Wei valley. 
It is a broken plateau-land, dimpled with pockets and 
basins; highland and Jowland alike are covered with 
the incredibly fertile yellow dust, and there is an assured 
summer rainfall. The early people, after drifting east- 
ward for hundreds of miles, found it an empty land 
—for pastoral nomads had no use for a pastureless land 
—and settled on it as families. On a one-acre patch a 
whole family could support itself by intensive “ sub- 
sistence ” agriculture ; and the supréme success of this 
gardening pledged them to unfailing opposition to 
change—‘‘ from perfection *°—and to extend the practice 
eventually to the Yangtze basin and the rest of China, 
even though it was appropriate only on the loess. 
This put an end to the natural evolution of central 
and south China, but ensured a wide distribution of 
cultural unity. 

The tiny plots were closely packed, and this favoured 
the development of social virtues; and so there was 
evolved a loose confederacy of families richly endowed 
with industry, thrift and honesty, and the millions of 
family units have made an aggregate China. But the 
area is large, the topography is often intricate, com- 
munication has been diflicult ; and every family safe- 
guarded and enriched itself at the expense of all other 
families and fractions of “China.” So long as the 
members of each family or tiny group were honest and 
industrious, they needed nothing from outside ;_ still 
less did they feel any “ patriotic”? debt or duty to any 
‘** Outside.” What helped or harmed one, helped or 
harmed all; there was no need of any political machinery, 
for common sense made all obey the imperious demands 
of their own needs. 

This subsistence agriculture, then, has produced 4 
type not well-fitted to serve a State; the gardeners 
have lived intellectually as well as physically on tiny 
plots, with no real outlook and no true standards of 
value. Family determinism, therefore, is a basal obstacle 
to progress, especially in political sense ; the gardenet 
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lately has learnt to mumble the catchwords of an 
intelligentsia superficially Westernized—e.g. about “an 
g-hours day,” but the sun still dictates his hours, and 
he even still waters his seedlings at night ! 

The economic influence was buttressed by an equally 
potent culture, limited to the domains of art and liter- 
ature; but here, too, the front was very narrow, really 
limited to painting and poctry, and both of them the 
children of writing as a fine art. The painting was an 
att of line, the writing was done with a brush, the 
picture was an ink sketch ; and the Confucian “ Code of 
Behaviour” was really a series of maxims, not so much 
to encourage piety as to ensure mental comfort (as the 
sardening ensured bodily comfort), and sanctioned 
simply all that was best in the old art and literature— 
the art a non-materialistic presentment of the distant, 
the vague, the unstable (mountain, mist, moving water) 
and the poetry a sombre procession of tiny memories 
and impressions, unchanging through the centuries, so 
that they seem the work of a single mind. 

This unique combination of economic and cultural 
unity has not evolved nation and state out of family 
and village mainly because China is still only a geo- 
graphical expression; and, even if her people had 
not a unique geographical sense, her problems could 
not be divorced from her geography. Here the prime 
fact is that China proper, the old kingdom and the new 
republic, is roughly circular, with a natural centre 
(110° E., 80° N.); the circumference of a cirele described 
from this centre, with a radius of 500 miles. touches 
Shanghai castward, Canton southward, Chengtu west- 
ward—it includes every historic capital except Peking, 
all the five regions of densest population, all the deposits 
of coal and iron most easy to reach and to work. 

A few miles east of this true centre is the Trinity of 
Cities which we call Wu-Han—political Wu-chang, 
industrial Hanyang, commercial Hankow, in the core 
of one of the five regions of densest population ; it is 
half-way between the Red Basin and the Yangtze delta, 
the western and the eastern regions, and half-way between 
the Wei Valley and the Pearl delta, the northern 
and the southern regions; it is the limit of ocean 
navigation on the Yangtze, and the pivot of the Peking- 
Canton railway. No other focus approaches it in ease 
of access to and from all parts of the huge area ; Peking 
is wholly ex-centric, and Nanking is both marginal 
and “near foreigners.”’ 

If the republican capital were moved to Wu-Han, and 
4 proper transport net were developed, this would be 
primarily a means for exercising political and military 
responsibility ; but it would be medium for 
trade, and might become a medium at once for weakening 
the local and family determinism and for strengthening 
the machinery of political coherence. For the local 
gardeners, while providing themselves with an adequate 
minimum of necessaries, might be encouraged to specialize, 
in working to a marimum, on a regional basis. If each 
region specialized in the mass production of the staples 
which it is most fitted to produce, the decreased pro- 
duction of the minor foods, &c.. would at once lessen 
the local self-sufficiency, and increase or create dependence 
on other regions producing other staples; and, as 
happened in Russian Turkestan, means of transport 
designed for political ends would be more than justified — 
und paid for—as a normal means of exchange. 

But no attempt to use Western methods has any 
chance of suecess until these ‘ Farmers of Forty Cen- 
turies > have unlearnt the lessons of those centuries ; 
and whatever means are used, must radiate over the 
herve-fibres of the organism as a cultural unit directly 
related to its geographical setting. 
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AUSTRIAN AFTERNOON 


HIS was where, for the first time in my life, I saw 
somebody ski. It was a minute child,-like a little 
woollen barrel, who slid gingerly down the smallest 
possible bank. The tennis-courts, on the other side of 
the park, had been flooded for a rink ; but it was thawing, 
and the ice was showered with snow off the trees. Walking 
was unpleasant, not only because of the loneliness, but 
because, in spite of snow-boots, my feet were sometimes 
on solid and sometimes crunched through the snow as if 
I had trodden on a meringue. On the roads it was worse. 
In front of our gate the path was first ankle deep in slush 
and then so slippery that we had to catch at the trees. 
Anna fell flat with a bag of delicatessen, and told me the 
story four days running while she was turning down 
my bed. 

I can’t believe that it is the same place now. Die 
Damen von eben, whose names I shall never discover, 
press me to play tennis on those courts, and the trees 
drop gum instead of snow. Frau Huber and I have 
forgotten the icy journeys by tram, the wind which ate 
through a doubled scarf, and the coughing in church ; 
and only regret a clean glitter, double windows stuffed by 
a red plush bolster, and the almost palpable gorgeousness 
of a stove, hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s, and benevolent as 
some stout, square nanny. 

The jasmine is delicious this evening. Anna is busy 
with a rake knocking down cherries. Probably she is 
planning an advertisement for the matrimonial papers ; 
for she had a thousand schillings until her gentlemen 
friends took the better part of them, and left her with 
very little except a child apiece. Yet she still gives when 
they ask her. ‘“* He said it was for the furniture,” she 
explains with a sob. Poor Anna, nobody could call her 
attractive. And her toothbrush in the bathroom is the 
saddest spectacle in the house. 

If this were in England I should find it a poor sort of 
a place. But in Austria I can see that a suburb is 
lovable. I liked it first when I heard the admiral walking 
in his garden next door. An old fat dog had come to the 
railings, waggling its whole body at the sniff of a box of 
biscuits. It was the admiral’s, they told me. And soon 
I heard him walking, but invisibly, for he had let the 
grass grow and the lilacs grow, so as to be forgotten by 
his neighbours. An Austrian admiral means nothing 
any more, 

And I liked it when Emma Schweiger would not come 
with me to the Marktplatz because she had no hat on. 
She was even a little scandalized, though the Marktplatz 
is generally empty, and has nothing grand to live up to 
except its tower and the chestnut trees. Nor, though it 
is beautiful, do I like the tower better as a sight than as 
a sound. For, into this tinv garden, the bells, and in 
particular one, drop with a kind of glory, a throbbing of 
extraordinary sweetness. Not with the six o'clock 
melancholy—though I like that too—of All Saints or St. 
Jude's; not with the tranquil persistence of Saint- 
Trophime ; but with a pride which properly belongs to 
the first tower from Vienna which the Turks could not 
destroy. It stands on a rock at the summit of the 
village—which hates to be called a village—where the 
dull flat, full of chimney stacks, between us and Vienna 
begins to bubble into knolls, which soon turn frankly 
into a wooded broad line of hills. Its tulip dome shows 
for miles around, and it hugs close to a church of the 
narrowest, steepest Gothic, before which, since it is 
Youth Day, two young men are standing sentry over the 
Austrian flag without, unfortunately, attracting the 
smallest attention. 
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They are lining the streets with birch-branches for a 
féte, and the famous cake-shop on this sunny day is 
doing a roaring trade. The window is oozy and squeamish 
or crystallized, and dotted with pieces of pure bravura. 
Should there be a celebrated bun in Ischl, or peculiar 
Alpine way with a strawberry tart, one of the two ladies 
whose business it is will make her holiday take her that 
way. Their loves, hates, fears, hopes, run the narrow 
gamut from oven to stomach, and no farther. With 
the result that local feast days justify their name. 
Burghers from all the countryside lay a solid foundation 
of buns, pile up blocks of raspberry ice, cope them 
with a jelly or two, and plaster the lot with coffee and 
cream. 

After a bathe, the roysterers go on to a Heurige. 
They tell it by a bush hung over the door. Inside, in 
an open court, a few people are sitting at long trestle 
tables, drinking the opaque wine of this year, sour and 
dangerous. There is not the splendour of the grand 
Heurigen of Grinzing and Nussdorf, but possibly the 
melancholy twangle of a zither, playing, as likely as not, 
the now intolerable tunes of White Horse Inn. A few 
viertels of new wine bring on a quite particular pain, a 
noteworthy pain, very probably a dry throat and a tend- 
ency in their victim to retch if he gets out of a hot bath 
too quickly the next morning. On the other hand, he is 
not likely to have a hot bath, since Austrian suburban 
geysers have to be heated with wood and spooned out so 
reservedly that the heat of the water without bears no 
relation to the heat of the water within. Besides, in our 
house, Anna has to sleep in the bath. We wash out of a 
kettle. 

The bells shower down. Frau Huber insists on my 
writing in a rocking-chair, with a rug close at hand in 
ease I am cold and an umbrella in case I am hot. From 
time to time she brings out a plate of unexpected food : 
at 10, some créme brulé and a bilberry liqueur; at 12, 
rice pudding and cinnamon; at 3 o’clock, a leberwurst. 
Or she comes out with an equally unexpected question : 
“Ts it true that Nazis are Communists?” Those 
who arrived from Vienna this afternoon tell stories of 
an assassination, of a rising, of shots. The ‘buses run late. 
But, as a witness to the imperturbability of suburbs, 
the Emperor’s valet, the Emperor Franz Josef’s, creeps 
by towards the villa where he is pensioned off, so old 
that it must cost him an effort to carry his beard. 

The bells shower down. The cherries are all collected 
in baskets. Soon it will be getting dark, and the houses 
will become full of oblong transparencies—for nobody 
bothers to draw a curtain. Horrible Austrian taste will 
be lit by naked bulbs: a whole world, apparently, of 
dentists’ waiting-rooms, with caryatids in teak to hold 
the lamps, and tulle bows at the corners of a bamboo 
table. The Heurigen will be full then, and the zithers 
cheerfuller. 

Shall I have to talk polities to die Damen von oben ? 
or the chances of immortality to Frau Huber ? The choice 
makes one want the winter back. Then it was so cold 
that there was no alternative to bed. One look at the 
crust of ice on the fields at night, the sparkling bank 
under the cherry-tree, and the foot-marked path, was 
enough. But now is the time of fugal discussions on the 
verandah. Somebody proposes a theme, other voices 
join, the rocking-chairs squeak, the theme is wound into 
a knot, repeated, inverted, transposed into the minor, 
and at last left where it began, with a shake of the head 
and one phrase, the common chord, from everybody : 
Schwer ist das Leben. Already Frau Huber is arranging 
the chairs, and putting out thoroughly unsuitable food : 
a big chocolate cake and a bottle of pickles. Tonight, 
with the Chancellor dead, it will be polities. 


———————, 


QUATTROCENTO 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEnN) 


M Oktober sind genau quattrocento oder vierhunde 
Jahre verflossen, dass die erste vollstindige Aussi 
Luther-Bihe 
’ 


der deutschen  Bibeliibersetzung, die 
erschien. 

Martin Luther, der Ahnvyater des Protestantism 
begann die Uebersetzung des Neuen Testaments ak 
Vierzigjiihriger auf der Wartburg, wo er sich unter de) 
Schutz seines Kurfiirsten als Junker Jérg vor Kais; 
und Kirche verbarg. Diese sogenannte Septembe. 
Bibel begann schon seit 1523, also bereits zwei Jahy 
nach dem Reichstag zu Worms, zu erscheinen; ma 
weiss, welche ungehcure Wirkung dieses Werk fir qj 
kommenden Jahrhunderte hatte. 

Luthers Bibeliibertragung war nicht die erste. Vo 
ihm war schon die sogenannte Zainer-Bibel erschieney, 
die auf die 1466 veréffentlichte Mentelsche _ Bib 
zuriickging. Seine Tat ist nur verstandlich durch di 
grosse Autoritat, die er sich in den Kreisen des romfeind. 
lichen und rom-miiden deutschen Volkes — erworbe) 
hatte. Luther verdriingte den Priester, der bish 
zwischen Gott und Gottes Wort gestanden hatte un 
gab die Offenbarung des géttlichen Geistes, wie er di 
Bibel nannte, als Geschenk in jede Bauernhiitte uni 
Biirgerstube dadurch, dass Luther drei Hauptidion 
der deutschen Sprache miteinander verschmolzen, de: 
Satzbau aufgelockert, neue Worte geschaffen hatte, 
machte er das bisher nur in den toten Sprachen dé 
hebriisch, griechisch und lateinisch bekannte Wert 
zum Gemeingut des Volkes. So blieb die Luther-Bibe 
durch Jahrhunderte hindurch Deutschlands erstes wil 
grésstes Sprachdenkmal. Bleibt es dieses noch heute’ 

Als im Oktober 1534 die “ Biblia, das ist die gant» 
Heilige Schrift deudsch” erschien, da léste sie cine 
Kampf aus, der heute, quattrocento oder vierhunder 
Jahre nachher, noch nicht entschieden ist, der aber, 
heftiger als je, zu einer Entscheidung driingt. 

Schon melden sich hohe protestantische Kirchentrage. 
die in mehr oder versteckter Form eine Umformuy 
der Luther-Bibel fordern. ‘“ Eine neue, — verkiirzi 
Gegenwartsbibel in der Ausdrucksweise unserer Ze 
und in der Perspektive unseres Glaubens,” formulier 
diesen Willen ein Superintendent August Schowalte. 
Leider geht aus dieser Forderung nicht hervor, well 
Ausdrucksweise und welchen Glauben der Super: 
tendent meint. Es gibt heute unter den Protestant 
neben der protestantischen Landeskirche die evangeliscl 
Freikirche. Es gibt ferner Lutheraner augsburgisehi 
und helvetischen Bekenntnisses. Neben diesen his 
torisch iiberlieferten Spaltungen haben wir _ het 
orthodoxe Protestanten, die Hitler kritisch gegeniih 
stehen; Anhinger des Reichsbischofes Miller, die ‘ 
ihm die Nachtolge Christus und Luthers sehen ; deutsch 
Christen, die das alte Testament zum alten Eisen wert 
wollen und noch andere Gruppen mehr. Die vier 
Millionen Protestanten in Deutschland befinden sic’ 
heute in einem Zustand der Zersetzung und Feindschafi. 
der dem in Religionsdingen toleranten  Ausliinde 
mehr als sonderbar erscheinen muss. Die Feindscha!’ 
und Gehiissigkeit, mit der sich heute sechzig Millione: 
Deutsche, die alle an Gottes Wort und die Bibel glaubes. 
bekaimpfen, wird nur noch mihsam unter dem Deckman 
der nationalen Einigkeit verhillt. 

Vierhundert Jahre nach der Luther-Bibel sehen i 
Nachfolger Luthers keine andere Rettung, als ‘* 


einzustampfen und durch cine reinrassige, arische 


gleichgeschaltete Ausgabe zu ersetzen. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«The Moon in the Yellow River.” By Denis Johnston. 
At the Westminster Theatre 


Tuts play is not easy to describe or to analyse briefly. It has 
more substance than half a dozen normally accomplished pieces 
put together. It has a number of interdependent themes 
the conflict between Arcady and Industrialism, between the 
ideals of a visionary Irish republic and the Free State, between 
romanticism and nihilism—which, because of the imaginative 
and satiric genius of the writer, are given a dramatic force 
which transcends their setting and the restricted circumstances 
which originally lent them life. It combines tragedy and 
comedy, logic and transcendentalism, satire and a detached 
idealism. The different elements are drawn together by 
the character of Dobelle, a retired engineer who has been 
locked into a morose nihilism by the death of his wife 
whom nuns had let die in childbirth to save the soul 
of her child, and who is shown at the end of the play reach- 
ing forward to a new contact with life and a new relation- 
ship with his daughter. The character who stands for 
progress is Tausch, a rigid punctilious engineer in charge 
of a power-house in the Shannon Works. An attack is 
made on his power-house led by a gunman called Blake, 
who makes a mysticism out of his hatred of industrial develop- 
ment. Tausch calls in the military as a precautionary measure, 
and when the attack has been thwarted through the failure 
of some home-made shells the commandant leads him to 
declare that security for the works is essential and deliberately 
shoots Blake dead. Tausch disclaims his responsibility and 
declares that he must inform the police, but before he has 
succeeded in doing so he is interrupted by an accidental 
explosion which wrecks his power-house. 

The play has in effect two endings. The emotional and 
structural ending shows the resolution of Dobelle’s satiric 
nihilism, when he speaks for the first time on equal terms with 
the daughter whom he has hated. Its intellectual conclusion is 
at the explosion which wrecks the power-house. The most 
vividly written scene in the play is the one just before that 
explosion, with Dobelle’s charge to Tausch : ** Lanigan is just 
yourself. He is your finger on the trigger,” and Lanigan’s 
superb rhetorical statement of his own case : 

“Tm a physical-force man born and bred in the movement. 
I'm only doing iny job—the job I'm abie to do—the job that 
always seems todeliver the goods . . . if you ask me why, [ declare 
to God I don’t know. There's no glamour on my side, nowadays. 
But God help vou all if I wasn't, is what J say. It may be brains 
and inspiration that makes the country at the start, but it’s my 
help you’re always telephoning for before the end.” 

When Mr. Johnston’s play was first produced it seemed 
a brilliant satiric commentary on the irrationality and 
violence of certain aspects of Irish life. It stated the case 
for reason, when such a statement was badly needed in 
the [rish theatre. These virtues remain to be grateful 
for, but a second hearing reveals more clearly the other 
elements which make the play of permanent interest. 
It has sensitiveness, wit and intelligence. The dialogue has 
an uncommon style and distinction. The passages of comedy 


are delightful, and the passages where comedy is absent of 


absorbing interest. The characters convince, although most 
of them behave as no rational human beings would behave in 
ordinary life, the situations convince. Mr. Johnston does not 
represent life, within the limits of the stage he creates it. 
In short, his achievement is not the traditional Irish play 
which charms but does little else, but a work of art which 
delights and stimulates at once. 

The acting. with two exceptions, is markedly good. Mr. 
Esmé Percy's Dobelle is an admirable study of a man who 
stands for a sceptical common sense, while remaining all but 
completely irrational in his own conduct : Mr. Godfrey Kenton 
skilfully sustained the immensely difficult part of Tausch, 
and the sombre realism of Mr. Fred O'Donovan’s Commandant 
Lanigan will not soon be forgotten. Mr. Gerard Tyrrell, 
Miss Shelah Richards, and Miss Nan Munro played smaller 
parts with distinction. On the evidence of this play, Mr. 
Johnston is a dramatist of the stature of O'Casey. 

Derxex VERSCUOYLE, 


The Cinema 
“One Night of Love.” At the Carlton 


Tue title of this skilful American picture is mysterious and 
misleading. If there ever was a night of love in the story, 
the Censor has cut it out. The tone is light, cheerful and 
mildly ironic ; and the film depends for its appeal chiefly on 
its operatic music. 

Miss Grace Moore, who plays the heroine, is new to the 
screen. She is one of the few sopranos who can be trusted 
not only to act a comedy scene but to face the ordeal of close- 
up photography. She has the part of an American girl who 
goes to Italy to study singing and is taken up by a famous 
maestro, Guilio Monteverdi, who believes that he has learnt 
from bitter experience never to mix love with work. Mary 
has to toil like a slave, hating it and enjoying it, while occa- 
sionally she receives a visit from the rich young American— 
a rather difficult part well played by Lyle Talbot—who wants 
her to marry him. The whole of this sequence, leading up to 
her first operatic triumphs, is lively, vivid and extremely 
entertaining ; and the film only becomes dramatically uncon- 
vincing when an old pupil of Monteverdi appears on the 
scene, and Mary allows jealousy to interfere with her career. 
After an entirely arbitrary misunderstanding she goes off to 
New York, determined to succeed alone; but, of course, 
Monteverdi turns up at the critical moment to rescue her 
from the panic of nervousness which overcomes her when she 
is about to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

In all these episodes there is nothing very original, but the 
swift and polished direction of Victor Schertzinger keeps them 
moving with unusual energy, and the dialogue is often neatly 
amusing. Considerable extracts are given from Carmen and 
Madame Butterfly, and evidently this is not a film for those 
with no taste for operatic singing; but the singing is good 
and the sound-recording exceptionally efficient. Certain 
probiems have not been solved : for instance, it is artistically 
a mistake for the volume of the voice to remain uniform while 
the camera shows the singer first in gigantic close-up and then 
as a small figure in the stage distance. But the music is 
cleverly used to give a certain sparkling fluency to the story ; 
and the acting, throughout, is thoroughly competent. 


“Bulldog Drummond Strikes Back.” At the London Pavilion 


In this kind of picture there can be no half-measures ; 
everything depends on piling up the adventures and keeping 
them moving. But straightforward melodrama is popular 
nowadays with only a limited public, and a picture featuring 
Ronald Colman is expected to have a much wider appeal. 
The solution here adopted is ingenious and, on the whole, 
effective. The conventions of melodrama are not only accepted 
but given a certain deliberate exaggeration. You can enjoy 
the film either as a straightforward thriller or as a genial 
burlesque. Drummond is allowed to remark that he is 
behaving just like a character in a book, and events are so 
arranged that everything one expects to happen does happen 
—only in a heightened form. For instance, it is not enough 
for the heroine to be kidnapped from Drummond’s sofa by 
sinister orientals; her aunt has soon afterwards to be kid- 
napped under precisely similar cireumstances. Drummond, 
again, is rescued from sudden death by British policemen not 
once but twice, and each time Prince Achmed (Warner Oland) 
has to force the same smile to his villainous lips as the police- 
men, believing that Drummond is a harmless lunatic, lead him 
away to safety. 

The film’s weakness is that the main plot—concerned with 
Prince Achmed’s efforts to land a eryptic cargo at the 
London Docks—is too slight and mild to serve as scaffolding 
for so much desperate intrigue; and Mr. Colman hardly 
strikes me as quite the right type for Drummond—he is more 
like a smooth-haired terrier than a bull-dog. But Mr. Aubrey 
Smith is excellent as the irascible Colonel Neilson, of Scotland 
Yard; the smaller parts are all well cast; and the whole 
film, skilfully directed by Roy Del Ruth, is an unusually 
entertaining mixture of humour, mystery and excitement. 

Cuarrtes Davy. 
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Music 
The Autumn Scason 

Tue end of the Promenade Concert Season at Queen’s Hall 
this Saturday night is also the herald of the autumn season. 
Recitalists are already coming thick and fast to the Wigmore 
Hall, and in another week or two the various orchestras will 
be coming into play. The first in the field is the Courtauld- 
Sargent Concert Club and, although he is not conducting at 
the opening concert, this is an appropriate place to con- 
gratulate Dr. Malcolm Sargent on his recovery from his long 
and severe illness and to welcome his return to the concert- 
hall. Dr. Sargent is sharing the conductorship of these 
concerts with Georg Széll, who made a very favourable 
impression here last year, and Fritz Busch. As in former 
years, the programmes are nicely divided between the 
classics and contemporary works, among which are a new 
Viola Concerto by Dr. Vaughan Williams, written for Mr. Tertis, 
and Mr. William Walton’s Symphony, which will have received 
its first performance at one of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra’s concerts. 

The Royal Philharmonic Socicty begins its season of twelve 
eoncerts on October 18th. Sir Thomas Beecham is the 
econductor-in-chief, and the second of the concerts will not 
unnaturally be a memorial to Delius. For the rest, apart 
from two Symphonies by Sibelius and his ** Tempest ” Suite 
and an Hautboy Concerto by Gordon Jacob, the programmes 
are severely classical; For some reason or other the Society 
has chosen to commemorate on December 6th the 250th 
anniversary of Bach's birth, which occurred on March 21st, 
1685, and has invited Sir Henry Wood to conduct. The 
other guest-conductors are Weingartner and Sir Hamilton 
Harty, who will receive the Society’s Gold Medal. 

In the same week as the first Philharmonic concert the 
B.B.C. Orchestra will perform Delius’s Mass of Life, under 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Like the elder Society, the B.B.C. 
have reduced the number of their concerts this year from 
eighteen to twelve. Their programmes are the most interest- 
ing of all, as they should be, since the Corporation can afford 
to take greater risks with the unfamiliar than concert-givers 
who are entirely dependent upon the size of their audiences, 
Amongst the new works to be played are a new Symphony by 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, Stravinsky's Persephone, in which Mme. 
Ida Rubinstein is to appear, a Symphony by a young Russian 
composer, Zuri Shaporin, which is, however, reassuringly 
announced as in C minor, and some excerpts from Alban 
Berg’s new opera, Lulu, whose subject will probably not 
commend itself to certain retiring subseribers to this paper. 
The programmes also include Liszt's ** Dante” Symphony, 
& programme of Handel's musie under Beecham, and the 
Scherzo from an unfinished Symphony by Holst. Mr. Adrian 
Boult is to conduct most of this series, assisted by Wein- 
gartner, Sir Hamilton Harty and Mr. Albert Coates. 

The London Symphony Orchestra’s programmes offer, 
with the important exception of Wiliam Walton's new 
Symphony, nothing very exciting in the way of novelties. 
There are, indeed, a new Suite of Hungarian Folk Dances by 
Leo Weimer, Albert Coates’s Pickwick Scherzo, and a new 
work by Glazounoy, not to mention the transcription of 
Pureell’s Trumpet Voluntary by that famous composer, 
Klenovsky. There is to be a repetition, ‘in response to 
numerous requests,” of Bach's * The Art of Fugue,” under 
Hans Weisbach, and Weingartner will conduct a programme 
of Brahms. Apart from a Russian programme under the 
direction of Albert Coates, the other concerts will be conducted 
by Sir Hamilton Harty. 

The Royal Choral Society begin their season with a pro- 
gramme in memory of Elgar, Delius and Holst, and are 
adding to their repertory Walton's Belshazzar's Feast. Nothing 
that Dr. Sargent has done is mere remarkable than his revival 
of this once moribund Society, and their concerts are now to be 
anticipated with pleasure, not with boredom. The recitalists 
are too numerous to detail, but attention may be called to the 
series of Beethoven recitals by Lamond, to those announced 
by Schnabel, who has this year forsaken Beethoven and is 
concentrating upon Mozart, Schubert and Schumann, and to 
the Tuesday subscription concerts at Queen's Hall, at the 
first of which the Vienna Boys Choir will appear next week. 

DyNrELEY Hussey. 
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A Cubist Father 

Ir has sometimes been quoted as a sign of greatness in Saint 
Augustine that all theologians of whatever views, orthodox 
or heretical, have been able to draw from his writings argu. 
ments in favour of their own particular opinions. To a less 
degree the same might be said of Picasso in the field of the 
Fine Arts. However improbable a theory a critic wished to 
maintain he could almost certainly find some painting py 
Picasso which could be interpreted as evidence for it. Picassy 
is therefore a rich mine for the theorist, but one of the pec: 
liarities of this mine is that metal is found in it in an almost 
pure state. Not only has Picasso run through in his caree 
an astonishing variety of styles, but each of these styles is the 
expression of one particular aspect of painting almost to the 
exclusion of all others. Picasso’s development has, in fact, 
been made up of a series of stages in each of which he has 
exploited one idea in its full nakedness, deliberately rejecting 
many means of appeal which might have obscured the central 
idea of the moment. Consequently many of Picasso’s paint. 
ings, especially in the periods when he is being most experi- 
mental, seem a little thin and one-sided, and it is usually in an 
interval between two such inventive periods that he produces 
those great works, like the Maternités of 1921 or the Baigneuses 
of 1929, in which he seems to apply the knowledge so laboriously 
acquired to the expression of some deep feeling which would 
have disturbed the scientific impartiality of his experimental 
works. 

The exhibition of works by Picasso which has just opened 
at the Mayor Gallery consists mainly of drawings, and we 
are therefore only shown Picasso’s achievement when working 
within certain technical restrictions as well as within the 
varying self-imposed general restrictions. But within these 
limits the works shown cover a wide field and illustrate almost 
all the types of experiment through which Picasso has worked. 
There are two or three small sketches from the Blue and early 
Pink periods, when Picasso was executing études de moeutrs, 
usually in the form of mere notation and comment, but some- 
times conveying a definite view of life, or even an actual 
lesson as in a canvas such as La Vie, which would have sup- 
plied Diderot with materials for a digression not unlike his 
passages on Greuze. It was not till the end of the Pink Period, 
in paintings like the Chester-Dale Adolescents or the Boy 
Leading a Horse, that Picasso overcame the sentimentality 
(the word cannot be avoided) of his early paintings, and 
suddenly stepped out into a monumental style, which by its 
emphasis on simple line, its economy of colour and its 
intellectual honesty recall the more abstract works of the 
Florentine quattrocento. In the drawings of this period, 
such as the Femme Portant un Sceau (3), the prettiness of the 
earlier works becomes sensitiveness of touch which would have 
been out of keeping with the big and severely conceived 
paintings. The Negro and early Cubist periods were devoted 
to the analysis of complex forms into the simplest possible 
geometrical shapes. The paintings produced at this time 
are illustrations not only of the theories held by Cézanne, but 
also of those current in the 16th and 17th centuries, whieh 
defined the object of the artist as the discovery of the ordet 
underlying the confusion of natural appearances. The suye* 
drawing T¢éte de Femme, cf 1908, in the present exhibition 
represents this period perhaps better than any of the corte 
sponding paintings, for colour was unessential to Picasso’ 
aim at this time and in drawing he was saved the effort of 
self-abnegation. The abstract Cubist works of the years 
from 1912 onwards are the best arguments in favour of the 
extreme theory of pure form, which on the other hand could 
be exploded by the Maternités of 1921, in which it is clear that 
Picasso was not just playing about with shapes but was 
expressing some feelings about human values. In front of 
these paintings in particular one fecls oneself in contact with 
a great mind. 

The sentimentality of the Blue period reappears in 4 
group of Harlequin paintings of 1923. Here Picasso's 


interest in human values turns to a too great sweetness, but 
this is corrected in the abstract work of the following years. 
Finally a balance is reached in the Baigneuses of 1929 which, 
though apparently abstract, have an inexplicable splendout 
not pertaining to shapes alone, 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Bumper Harvest 
One of the most bountiful harvests ever recorded is now 


being gathered in the West of England. It is reckoned by a 
special inspector that the yield of cider apples in certain 
aistricts—of Dorset as well as Hereford and Devon—is up 
to the full limit of the trees. For once in a way England is 
glf-sufficient in this form of produce. There may be even a 
surplus. The cider-apple, or bitter-sweet, is a wholly distinct 
fruit by reason of the amount of tannin it contains ; and this 
tannin is necessary for the best cider, an essential fact that the 
Ministry of Agriculture itself has at times forgotten. All 
apples have yielded more than bountifully. It is reckoned 
by plum growers that a glut comes once in six years. The 
apple growers put their glut-years as not more than four to a 
century ; and few can remember a year when the ungraded 
eating apples were so hard to sell, or even give away. Even 
the best are in excess. One grower of Cox’s, that shy bearer, 
calculates his crop at the enormous figure of twenty tons to 
the icre. Incidentally, there have never been so many com- 
plaints against the starling, as a fruit-eater. The flocks in 
Western England are already muttitudinous. 
a * * * 
Alpine Zeal 
If there is any stronger evidence of the growth of gardening 
yeal than the fortunes of the Alpine Garden Society, it must 
be strong indeed. The Society has been in evidence this late 
September by reason of its special investigation of the flora 
of the Welsh Hills and its association with a special campaign 
of the Councils for the Preservation of Rural England and 
Wales. This garden society was founded only three years ago. 
Its membership rose to a cool thousand almost at once and 
rises continuously. It supports a beautifully illustrated 
quarterly magazine. It trave!s far in search of the tiny 
beauties that are its prizes : expeditions of several score of its 
members have visited, for example, Morocco and the Bernese 
Oberland merely to see and admire particular beauties and 
rarities, most of them small as gems should be. The members 
give and exchange plants and seeds, with great co-operative 
generosity, The R.H.S. has no scion of greater vigour. 
a % 3 * 
The Rock Garden 
Many hard things have been said about the rock garden; 
and in old days it often more nearly resembled a coal-tip 
than a garden. It may look artificial and silly; but the 
rock plants are the soul of gardening nevertheless. They begin 
the history ; and if proof were needed you may find today 
in the Welsh hills, if you are a very expert climber, a little 
lily that has survived, or so it is inferred, from the pre-glacial 
era. Perhaps the greatest of all horticultural triumphs is the 
discovery of means by which plants habituated to snowy alti- 
tudes may be persuaded to flourish in a suburban patch ; 
and one of the reasons why the rock or Alpine gardeners 
yo ahead so surely is this new skill in the craft of cultivation. 
The seree garden is more or less new, and its disciples 
have been much helped by several small and_ particular 
discoveries. One of these is the use of Sphagnum moss. This 
astonishing weed, which covers wide areas and indeed greatly 
influences the social and economic forces of civilization, 
has now a wide and widening market solely because of its 
service to the rock or seree gardener. It has enabled us to 
grow plants that previously quite defied the ordinary cultiva- 
tion of the amateur. 
% * * * 
Sowing the Wild 
Such zeal as the Alpine gardeners evince has its dangers. 
Just as odlogists are very fond of birds, that is of taking away 
their eggs, so a gardener may be very fond of plants, that is 
of digging them up, but zeal for preservation is very strong 
among gardeners and the eradicator loses caste. Some few 
perhaps over-preserve. In a certain wild cwm, or corrie, 
in Snowdonia the searcher for plants may come suddenly 
upon flowers that altogether startle him. Here is the giant 
lily, here the blue meconopsis, brought not so long ago from 
“the roof of the world” in Asia by Mr. Kingdon Ward ; 
a further search may reveal other lilies, other exotics. The 
nference is obvious. Some ardent botanist has made a garden 
in the wild, has followed the example of the gardener (or 


humorist) who scattered seed on the waste sites of Kingsway 
and set the world wondering at the way of a seed in the air. 
What a miracle that some two score of plants should have 
sprung up on a mid-London waste! Such semi-wild gardens 
are not to be altogether condemned. Mr. Evans’ garden, 
for example, on Boars Hill, Oxford, is more than pardonable ; 
it is admirable ; but such experiments must be very carefuily 
defined, and indeed confessed, if the botanist is to exercise 
his craft with any pleasure or any profit to the history of 
plants. 
* % ES a 

Snowdonia as a Park 

Snowdonia is unique and is very approachable, at any 
rate from the Lilanberis base. Its botanical riches are 
enclosed within a narrow circle and as such are peculiarly 
liable to desecration, though the greatest treasure of all is 
protected by its inaccessibility. The surest pledge of the 
preservation of its character, botanically and in other ways, is 
perhaps its conversion into a National Park, according to the 
urgency of Mr. Abercrombie, Sir Lawrence Chubb, and Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis, who expressed their views on preserya- 
tion with no little vigour before the Alpine Garden Society 
both at Llanberis and at Port Meirion (described as * the 
seaside village with a conscience ”). The Welsh Preservation 
Council have several suggestions; and the county sometimes 
known as “ Little England beyond Wales” is a possible 
alternative, but Snowdonia is much the best fitted to be a 
British Banff or Yellowstone Park. ‘The idea of a National 
Park should be a place where the public may have easy access 
to particular spaces of wild beauty, beyond which is a hinter- 
land where bird and beast and plant may be strictly protected 
both from careless enemies and greedy or foolish votaries. 

* % # * 

Welsh Birds 

A good deal of North Wales is unexpectedly empty of 
birds, many of which after all have a liking for quiet 
scenes and rich cultivation ; but you come upon surprises. 
In a little, rough but most engaging wood I saw a heronry 
of just over thirty nests; and throughout the district the 
birds are quite safe from persecution. How different in 
many districts of England where they are ruthlessly shot 
by water-wardens and keepers. I have come upon their 
bodies left Iving where they fell both in Herefordshire and 
Hertfordshire and had evidence of their destruction in many 
other counties, including Essex and Hampshire. A_ yet 
more grateful sight was vouchsafed to some of the botanical 
wanderers. Several choughs swept over a Snowdonian ridge 
near enough to be quite certainly identified. Whether they 
nest there is another question; but they still keep a pre- 
earious hold on the coast of South Wales. The first time 
I ever saw a chough was by the straits that separate 
Ramsey Island from the mainland and the last time I saw 
a nest was not very far from the same place. ‘The enemy 
thereabouts is not man, even in the form of the collector, but 
the jackdaw, a pugnacious species that multiplies inordinately, 


K ae * 


Snapdragon Doom 

Tiow many gardeners are now sending an S.O.S. to the 
botanical research workers to save the most popular of all 
bedding plants? In hundreds, indeed probably thousands 
of gardens, especially near London both in the north and 
the south, all the antirrhinums have simultaneously perished 
of a disease, more or less peculiar to the plant. It is not 
new, but new in the breadth and suddenness of its spread. 
A brown rust fairly eats up the plant. Not only is no cure 
known, the deadly infection is apt to stay about the affected 
plot for a series of years. ‘The range of pleasing colour is sa 
great that the species is often regarded as almost irreplaceable, 
In my garden the pinks withstood the attack much better 
than the bronzes; but others had the reverse experience, 
and the degrees of infection made little difference, for the 
gardener’s duty is to pull up and burn every plant and not 
to renew the stock for a year or two or three. It is a fait 
prophecy that the $.0.S. has not gone forth in vain. A cure 
will be found or, more likely, an immune variety bred by 


our florists. 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


——Se 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pscudonym.—Ed, 'Tite SPECTATOR. |} 


HOW WAR COULD BE PREVENTED 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Sir,—It may be truly said, the Reduction of Armaments 
Conferences have failed, because France insisted on security 
against attack and invasion by an enemy, and England 
refused to give it: and because the Great Powers, except 
France, have declined to support and strengthen the League 
of Nations, in any practical and effective way, and so enable 
the League to give that security, to France and other nations. 
Therefore, we now are entering into another mad and wicked 
race for supremacy in destructive as well as defensive arma- 
ments. That means a great increase of oppressive taxation, 
2 handicap on all useful industries and the continuance of 
poverty in many or all countries. In the future it will mean 
more great terrible wars; and war more destructive, 
murderous, diakolical—worse even than the diabolical 
bombing of peaceful Chinese villages by Japan—for the 
civil population, for men, women and children, than has 
ever been known. It may mean the death of many millions 
by life-destroying poison gas. 

Yet, it all could be—can be—prevented; by Britain 
and the other Powers supporting the Hague International 
Court and the League of Nations, by a wise International 
Alliance for the preservation of Peace, instead of a policy 
of selfish short-sighted isolation; or it can be prevented 
by a strong International Air Force, to enforce the decision 
of the Court and the League and to prevent any nation 
from profiting by aggressive war. Is it not madness and 
imbecility to neglect the provision of such safeguards against 
the horror, the utter ruin, of permitting future aggressive 
wars ? Oh yes—there are great difficulties to be overcome. 
But they can be and will be overcome if there is the will to 
do it. 

Failing support of the League of Nations, Britain and 
the British Empire, though they have so far set an example 
of reduced armaments, are now compelled to increase their 
Navy, their aeroplane strength and their Army. We must 
provide, if we can, for our defence against aggression, and for 
our influence in the preservation of Peace, and our duty 
in policing the high seas. It is a bad, but necessary, alternative. 

But there can be no reliance on treaties, alliances and 
peace pacts, or limitations of armaments, without force to 
back them. Germany and Japan have taught us this. 
These nations and Russia, and now even Italy, are preparing 
for war in the future, and are training and inspiring their 
people for war. Without an international force for the 
preservation of peace, even a reduction of armaments by 
other countries would be a danger to world peace.— Yours 
faithfully, G. B. Hunter. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MORALS OF TODAY: A FINAL WORD 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.]} 
Sir,—If I still address a letter to you under this heading 
although you say in your last number that the correspondence 
is closed ** unless some new point of importance is raised,” it 
is because I think that there is a reasonable view neither that 
of Mr. Thomson, who protests that letters defending immorality 
should ever have been inserted in your columns, nor that of 
your other correspondents who applaud without qualification 
the giving of scope to free speech. Unlike Mr. Thomson, 
I believe that in the circumstances of the present day, when 
such notions as those which Mr. Thomson with justice regards 
as altogether wrong are circulating quite outspokenly in 
conversation, it is of advantage that they should be put 
forward in some quarter where criticism can be turned upon 
them. But then it is important that the criticism should 
be forthcoming. You have indeed inserted a number of 
letters expressing anger and disgust, but no one has examined 
the statements of the two letters on the immoralist side in 
detail. That being the case, and since no one better qualified 





than I may be has done so, I venture to point out sone af 
the falsehoods and confusions : 

1, One idea seems to be that Christian teaching conden, 
sexual pleasure as evil. False: the chief systematizer y 
Christian teaching in the largest Christian community, §, 
Thomas Aquinas, definitely lays it down that sexual pleasy, 
isa good. It is the good of the animal and the good of may, 
so far as he is animal. Since, however, man has highe 


interests than his animal ones, where there is a clash betwee 


those higher interests and his animal desires, it is a sin j) 
prefer the lesser good to the greater. 

2. We are told that “ psychology ” or “ biology ” teach 
that the only way of curing mental and nervous troubk 
resulting from the repression of sexual desire is sexual indy. 
gence. False : some individual theorists in psychology may 
affirm this, but the opinion would be vehemently repudiate 
by other psychologists no less well qualified. 

3. Mrs. Montagu-Pollock says that those who repress sexu) 
impulses become poor un-vital creatures. Not only fal, 
but ridiculously false. Among the numberless happy ani 
vigorous young men and women whose minds are diverte 
from sexual desires to other interests—athletic, intellectual, 
social, religious—one has only to think of this or that 
individual one knows or has known to laugh aloud at the 
thought of such a description as Mrs. Montagu-Pollock’ 
being applied to them. Since Mrs. Montagu-Pollock is stil 
near the beginning of life, perhaps larger experience may 
lead her to see it was a mistake to suppose that all youn 
men and women are like those from whom she generaliz 
at present. 

4, It is a confusion of thought to suppose that any science 

—psychology or any other--can determine what is good and 
bad in conduct. Science can only state what has been, is and 
is likely to be ; it can say nothing about what ought to be, 
either in morals or in art. If you tell the scientist the end 
you choose to aim at, let us suppose it to be bodily comfort 
or health, he may be able to tell you more or less of the 
means by which that end is reached. But if your problemi 
whether you ought to sacrifice bodily comfort or health fa 
some friend, or some cause greater than yourself, Science 
-annot give you the answer. To suppose that a knowledge of 
psychology qualifies you to pronounce on the questions of goal 
and bad in conduct, is as if you should think yourself qualified 
to pronounce on good and bad in art, because you knej 
about the chemical composition of artists’ colours. 

5. Mrs. Montagu-Pollock has obviously no idea what she 
is up against. She speaks as if it were simply a question 
of the older generation becoming a bit laxer in their judgements. 
But no one could agree to her plan of promiscuity (without 
spiritual union) before marriage and fidelity after marriage 
without giving up Christianity altogether. Of course she may 
say that it is her object to get rid of Christianity. Well, she 
has a good deal of work to do yet, if that is so. Nor ist 
Christianity only (as many people seem to fancy) whic 
has pronounced sexual relations outside wedlock to be evil: 
the more earnest schools of Greek and Roman_paganist 
did so too, and although popular opinion in antiquity thought it 


a peccadillo for a young man to frequent prostitutes, eve f 


popular opinion regarded prostitutes as a degraded clas, 
and judged severely any young woman of respectable family 
who lost her virginity before marriage. There are, howeve. 
regions where a condition of things very much like that 
desiderated by Mrs. Montagu-Pollock prevails—among certail 
negro tribes. Promiscuity before marriage and_ fidelity 
afterwards is, I believe, not uncommon among § savages 
Perhaps at a time when some sculptors seem going back ti 
negro art, it is not out of keeping that other people shoul 
go back to negro morals.—Yours, &c., 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Epwyn BEva\. 

[This correspondence was declared closed last week * unles 
some new point of importance is raised.” Dr. Bevan he 


raised certain new points, but his letter must be the final 
word. 


Ep. The Spectator.} 
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CLYDE vy. TYNE [To the Editer of Tur. Srectator.] 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.} 
Sin,—At a time when controversy is raging over the question 
of Clyde v. Tyne as the birthplace of the sister-ship to the 
newly-launched * Queen Mary,’ is it permissible to compare 
the conditions prevailing in the two areas? 

On Clydeside a number of warships are being built. For 
conditions on Tyneside, may I be allowed to quote a remark- 
able book, J was a Tramp, by John Brown, a graduate of 
Ruskin College, Oxford? Mr. Brown writes of a recent 
yisit to the Tyne area : 

“T obtained a few samples of household budgets, and they 
made interesting reading. Here is one of a man and wife who were 
spending 5s. Tid. a week on food ; 


s. a. 
Flour Hip i sy zs ar 1 1k 
Yeast os we Mh 
Cocoa ins o 
Bacon, } Ib. 6 
Salt and pepper 1 
Milk, 1 tin i 
Tea ot 9 
Sugar, 1 Ib. 2h 
Butter, } Ib. 2h 


© 
+ 


Margarine, 4 lb. 


Potatoes .. 3 
Onions a — as i 2 
Meat Pe ave oe i a8 il 
Lard ma % Pie <- 2 
Apples... se 2+ ee = 2 
Bisto we ry an ae “a 24 


«J 
tape 





Mr. Brown quotes other cases of households of seven 
persons living on 16s. a week. 

By awarding the contract for s.s. 535 to Clydeside, we are 
told that a saving of £300,000 will be effected. In such 
circumstances, and. in view of our national expenditure, 
is it worth it ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

50 Perham Road, Kensington, W.10. FF. M. Maririanp. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 

Sirn,—When Canon Mozley writes of * disbelievers in the 

Virgin Birth,” he misrepresents me. A disbeliever is one who 
refuses to believe that which is presented to him for his belief. 
Those of whom I wrote that they * did not believe in the 
Virgin Birth * had not had the Virgin Birth presented to them 
for their belief. This was so with the first generation of 
Christians, among whom were the Twelve Aposties. St. 
Matthew is no exception, for it is generally agreed among 
scholars today, that the Gospel bearing his name, and which 
relates the Virgin Birth, was not written by him. 

Our earliest Gospel, Mark (written not before a.p. 55) 
which, according to universal Christian tradition, records the 
preaching of St. Peter, makes no reference to the Virgin 
Birth, This is also the case with St. Paul. There is no 
reference to the Virgin Birth in his Epistles, although in 
Romans i, 3, St. Paul does refer to the descent of Jesus Christ 
“aecording to the flesh,’ as Davidic. It is now generally 
recognized that the two genealogies of Jesus Christ in Matthew 
and Luke are genealogies of Joseph, not of Mary, and they 
are in agreement with St. Paul's belief in the Davidice descent 
of Jesus. Many critics doubt if Luke i. 34, 35 was in the first 
draft of that gospel, since it conflicts with other sources used 
by that Evangelist which point to Joseph as the Father of 
Jesus. 

As the gospels of Matthew and Luke in their present form 
were probably not written before a.p. 75, there could have 
heen very few believers, if any, in the Virgin Birth before the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. 

If I recollect rightly, St. Ignatius, writing about a.p. 112, 
is the first to stress the Virgin Birth as an Article of Belief, 
and Justin Martyr, writing in the middle of the second 
century, admits that a number of Christians did not believe 
in the Virgin Birth, although he himself does not regard them 
as orthodox. 

Of course my purpose in writing was not to stress the fact 
that many primitive Christians did not believe in the Virgin 
Birth, but that although not believing in the Virgin Birth, 
they yet believed in the chastity of our Lord’s Mother. 

Ripon Hall, Oxford. H. D. A. Masor. 


Sir,—Dr. Mozley is, of course, quite right in saying that 
denial of the Virgin Birth in the Primitive Church was con- 
fined to the Ebionites. On the other hand, belief in that 
doctrine did not necessarily carry with it belief in our Lord's 
divinity. Both in ancient and modern times it has been held 
by those whom we may class under the general name of 
Unitarians. 

** No Synod of Bishops, so far as I am aware,” wrote the 
late Dean Armitage Robinson, ** has ever ventured to call it 
a cardinal doctrine of the faith.”’—-Yours &e., 

Rocer F. Markiam. 

Aughton Rectory, Ormsivirk, Lance. 


PEACE PROPAGANDA FOR YOUTH 
[To the Editor of Tue Serctator.] 
Sir,—Whilst deeply sympathizing with the attitude of Mr. 
J. Glynn-Jones, as expressed in his letter printed in your 
September 21st issue, [| cannot but feel that the methods he 
advocates for producing peace-mindedness amongst the boys 
who attend his permanent camp at St. Athan are likely to 

defeat their own object. 

A ** Chamber of Horrors * exhibition dealing with the more 
objectionable sides of war may possibly produce very un- 
desirable psychological effects among the boys who see it. 
This kind of thing is rightly forbidden to be shown to children 
in the cinema. On the other hand, if not sufficiently horrible, 
such exhibits tend to appeal to the child’s sense of adventure 
and the reaction is ** wouldn't I like to have the chance of 
taking part!” 

In the League of Nations Union we have recently been 
faced with a similar problem in connexion with our ‘* League 
of Nations Pioneers * (our members, boys and girls of under 
16 vears of age). We also felt that we could not depend upon 
* lectures and leaflets to arouse the enthusiasm of youth 
for international friendship and co-operation. We believe 
that this can be better done by ** positive propaganda ”’ than 
by making the children’s flesh creep. 

We therefore include on the staff of our camps young men 
and women of different nationalities to teach the games, songs 
and dances of their own countries. This method effectively 
arouses an interest in the internal affairs of the leaders’ 
countries, which the leaders are very ready to gratify, and so 
the traditional distrust of ‘the foreigner” is removed. 
Potential leaders of this kind are generally to be found among 
the foreign students of any university. We shall never 
abolish war by teaching the younger generation to fear it. 
Peace needs to be presented as a more constructive and ad- 
venturous alternative. If international friendship is realized 
by our children to be desirable from practical experience, they 
wiil not be so readily impressed by the glamour of war when 
they grow up, and may be more willing to take positive steps 
to prevent it than have their agitated elders.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ivor H. Pormam 
(Camp Organizer, League of Nations Union). 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPORTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrartor.| 
Sir,—The latest Board of Trade returns are as interesting 
as usual. In particular I would like to draw attention to 
an item on page 106, dealing with what that energetic official 
statistician calls ** Class III Group T,” otherwise * Mis- 
cellaneous Articles Wholly or Partly Manufactured.” 

The Group includes matches, safety and otherwise, musical 
instruments, starch, dextrine, farina and potato flour, station- 
ery (other than paper), pictures and engravings, straw, grass 
and rush manufactures, dolls, soft toys, and toys of wood, 
metal and other materials. 

A strange amalgamation. But even more strange are the 
figures of imports of this miscellaneous cornucopia shipped 
from our enterprising friends in Japan. Let me quote them: 


Imports for § months For same period Same period 





ended August 3lst, acai pS 
e989. 1933. 1934. 
£430,971 £545,390 £713,580 


In other words, these imports increased by well over 
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60 per cent. in two years, and at least 40 per cent. of this 
increase is shown in the excess of the 1934 over the 1933 
period. 

In this year of tariff grace, the manufacturers of the com- 
modities concerned might well sit up and take notice of the 
situation. I sincerely commend it to their attention in 
case any of them would like to deal with it, (a) by opening 
factories in Osaka or Nagoya, or (b) by reducing their wages 
and the consequent standard of living of their workers to 
* riee-level.”"—Yours faithfully, T. F. Howarp. 

House of Commons. , 


OPTIMISTS AND DEFEATISTS 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—Whether or not your reviewer has correctly interpreted 
his functions, Lord Allen’s ‘ friendly tilt’? appears to be 
logical. ** Britain’s Political Future ” is a plea for democracy. 
The author calls for policies which the reviewer admits are 
desired by all sensible men. When the latter suggests that 
such an attitude is over optimistic he is denying the whole 
thesis of the ‘book. 

Surely it is time that supporters of democracy took stock 
of their ideas and decided exactly where they stood. 

Either democracy is the best method of government 
available or it is not ; if it could not produce and carry into 
effect policies that all sensible men desire, then dictatorship 
in some form would be inevitable. 

It is this illogical lack of faith in what many of its supporters 
profess to believe that is causing the word democracy to 
degenerate into a mere party cry. 

There is one issue that must be decided by the people 
of this country irrespective of their other political views. 
Do they want to be governed by reason or by violence ? 
Do they believe that they can be efliciently governed by 
democratic methods ? 

A Conservative Party with its right wing tinted with 
Fascism and a Socialist Party with its left wing hinting 
at Communism is the main cause of the apparent apathy 
of the electors at recent by-elections. 

Lord Allen suggests that by leading and trusting the people 
democracy can be made efficient—quite a good idea for 
democrats to think over !—Yours, &e., 

Pritt S. Mumrorb (Capt.). 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


CONCILIATION IN AUSTRIA 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.} 
Sir.—I have read the communication of your Vienna Corre- 
spondent with great interest as a convincing account of the 
situation in the Austrian capital. How is the work of con- 
ciliating the intellectual and middle classes generally being 
undertaken and how is it succeeding ? 

During a month’s stay in Graz I received a very melancholy 
impression. Within my own admittedly not very wide expe- 
rience, feelings of bitterness towards the Government seemed 
to be universal, and foreigners whom I met during my stay 
supported this impression. The chief causes of dissatisfaction 
were these: First, the failure of the Government to produce 
better conditions; secondly, its uncompromising attitude 
towards Germany : while it appeared to be generally realized 
that the Anschluss was impracticable, friendly relations with 
Germany were earnestly desired both on economic and racial 
grounds ; thirdly, the close association of the Government 
with Italy and the Catholic Church: recent history ade- 
quately explains any aversion inspired by the first connexion. 
The unpopularity of the Church was due to its political 
activities, to acts of religious intolerance and to its attempts 
to extend its sphere ‘under Government protection. I was, for 
example, told that anyone wishing to leave the Church was 
placed in a mental home for some weeks in order that his 
sanity might be tested. 

Acts of repression were doing much to heighten the Govern- 
ment’s unpopularity ; of these a number were clearly in- 
vented or exaggerated. Among those I could definitely 


establish were the rewarding of informers, the rigid censorship 
of newspapers, compulsory enrolment of employees public 
and private in the Patriotic Front and, of course, the measures 
taken against the Social Democrats and the National Socialists 
after their respective risings ; 


the arbitrary fining of ex- 


>= 


members of the N.S.D.A.P.. unconnected with the revolt, jn 
order to pay the costs of the Government action, was an 
especial cause of irritation, While there was plenty 
sympathy for the police and regular executive, the Heimweby 
had earned great unpopularity on account of alleged aets of 
irresponsible and overbearing behaviour, especially towards 
the prisoners in the concentration camps. 

The truth regarding these camps is presumably impossib) 
to obtain, The number of political prisoners was said to by 
very great. I was told that whole villages in Styria ang 
Carinthia were depopulated. I was unable to visit the chie 
school in Graz owing to its being used as a prison, and I was 
also informed that the Exhibition Building was being used fo; 
this purpose. Much the same stories regarding arbitrary im. 
prisonment, maltreatment, &c., were in circulation as wer 
heard in this country about the German concentration camps, 

The very insistent propaganda of the Government seemed 
to irritate rather than conciliate. Certainly it was impossible 
to avoid the impression that capital was being made out of 
Dollfuss’s murder. Among the numerous appeals, maii- 
festoes, &c., posted in the streets were many small, somewhat 
thildishly conceived attacks on the Nazis, hardly calculated 
to conciliate ex-members of the party. 

I was, indeed, unable to avoid the impression that the inde. 
pendence of Austria is to many Austrians merely a political 
dependence on Italy and the Vatican and an economic ée- 
pendence on foreign loans necessitated by the political exigen. 
cies of other countries, and that the methods of the present 
Government are indistinguishable from those of the system 
which it is intended to combat, with the added feature that it 
refuses permission for an election. The welfare of this un- 
fortunate people is doubtless of secondary importance to the 
peace of Europe, but since we are in part responsible for their 
condition, should we not attempt to satisfy ourselves as to its 
true nature ?—I am, Sir, &ce., S. -P. Bite 


MANSLAUGHTER ON THE ROAD 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Commenting on the recent case in the Manx Courts, 
The Observer, in its editorial, rightly remarks that in this 
country justice has almost collapsed in its office of protecting 
life upon the roads. 

Deaths continue daily and everyone is appalled, but the 
driving of private cars to the very great danger of the rest 
of the public is allowed to continue. Only after the accident, 
it appears that the offender is punished. 

The majority of your readers, I believe, must urgently 
want the Minister of Transport to exercise his power of impos 
ing a speed limit of 30 miles an hour in all built-up areas. 
Why does he still delay ? 

If he doubts whether so drastic a step will really be effective, 
surely he must try it out as all other remedies have failed! 
With very few exceptions, the dangerous drivers—and there 
are legions of them at large—have no work or urgent appoint: 
ments at their destinations. They are just grossly selfisi 
people without a thought for others on the road, Perhaps 
they might begin to think if the names of the victims wer 
published in the daily papers in the same way as the casualties 
during the War. Very soon the public will, I hope, rise up ™ 
wrath—they all know that it is speed that kills.—I am, 5, 
yours faithfully, STUART SHEPPARD. 

Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE ZOO 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.]| 
Sir,—May I say how great a satisfaction it has been 
read Professor Julian Huxley’s letter in your issue ¢/ 
September 28th ? 

I am not one who can unreservedly condemn vivisectiob. 
Experiments are necessary to the advance of surgery, al 
they must be performed either upon human beings or upé! 
animals. But such experiments upon animals as_ up0) 
human beings, if they are at all severely painful, should 
I think, not be made without the use of anaesthetics. The 
Darwinian theory of Evolution naturally tends to accentuat 
man’s sympathy with the lower animals ; but there is always 
the possibility—not, I am afraid, infrequently realized ™ 
some countries—that men of science, in the enthusiasm & 
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their thirst for knowledge, may forget, or ignore, the serious 
danger of inflicting needless ‘suffering. 

it is a happiness then to reflect that all persons who are 
interested in the Zoological Gardens, however gravely: they 
way disapprove Vivisection, will be able to look with unquali- 
fed pleasure upon the administration of the Gardens under 
the auspices of Professor Julian Huxley's honoured name.— 
Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, J. E. C. WELLDON. 

The Dell; Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE CROSS AND THE SWASTIKA 
[To the Editor of 'Tne Spectator. | 


sx,—In your interesting article on * The Cross and the 
; swastika” last week you state that ‘‘ the true symbol of 
: christianity is not a cross but a crucifix.’’ It is true that the 
primitive church, when at last it dared to use symbols without 
risk of being confused with paganism, did at a later stage 
make use of the crucifix, but the cross very soon became more 
general, and for a very important reason. The crucifix is a 
' constant reminder of the lengths to which the cruel selfishness 
of mankind can go, but the Christian faith certainly does not 
end there, rather it triumphs over the worst and has its centre 
ina Risen, Glorified Lord as exemplified by the cross. 

The following sentence in your article would seem to support 
this—* The essence of its faith is a belief in triumph out of 
apparent failure.”"—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. P. Hinton. 

2 Breckside Park, Anfield, Liverpool, 6. 

(Our meaning was precisely as is suggested here. The 
phrase about the crucifix being the true symbol was not used 
of historical fact, but of essential content.— Ep. The Spectator. } 


A CICERONIAN AMBIGUITY 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectTAtor.] 
Sin,—For me, as a schoolmaster, the following passage from 
Cicero has an immediate interest : ‘* Quo quisque est sollertior 
et ingeniosior, hoc docet tracundius et laboriosius.’ An interest 
—and for this reason: two scholars of great eminence have 
each given it a wholly different interpretation. H. J. Roby, 
author of the standard Latin Grammar, renders it thus : 
“The more completely a man is master of his art, and the 
more able, so much more irritation and pain does teaching 
cause him.” But the most distinguished schoolmaster of his 
generation, Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury, evidently takes a 
very different view when he translates : ** The greater a man’s 
skill or genius, the more fervour and pains does he throw into 
his teaching.” The latter, I must believe, is truer to the 
facts; but who will decide what Cicero really meant to imply ? 
Perhaps one of vour “* classical’ readers will give us the 
benefit of his opinion, and help to solve the riddle.—Faithfully 
yours, E. H. BLaKEeNey. 
Winchester, 


PAYING FOR IMPORTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sm.—I should like to question a small point in one ef your 
“News of the Week *’ paragraphs last week. You criticize 
Lord Nuflield for saying that one man is thrown out of work 
for 12 months every time a foreign car is bought. This, you 
declare, is a ** dangerous half-truth,” on the ground that a 
foreign car has to be paid for with British exports, so that 
employment is merely transferred from the motor industry 
to some other industry. But as we have already a surplus 
of imports over exports an additional import cannot be 
countered by a corresponding export, but merely serves 
to increase our adverse trade balance. Surely your argument 
is equally dangerous, and equally liable to make for ** sloppy 
political thinking."— 1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
G. A. RowAn-RoBinson. 
Hammer Court, Liphook, Hants. 
[The broad fact remains that imports have sooner or later 
to be balanced by exports but invisible exports must clearly 
hot be left out of account.._Ep. The Spectator. | 





A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5th 


—— 


6.20 ““ Keyboard Talk—Beethoven”’: Professor D. F. Tovey N. 
6.50 ““In Your Garden”: C. H. Middleton .. nF af N. 
3.20 Pianoforte Recital: Reginald Paul.. , a as N. 
¥.co Promenade Concert—Beethoven Programme:  B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, Lamond, Isobel Baillie, Mahry 
Dawes, Margaret Balfour, Parry Jones, James Topping, 
Harold Williams, and The B.B.C. Chorus. Choral Fantasy 
and Ninth Symphony ; aa ne ae ee N. 
20 Mosaic—The Seven Ages of Man—Theme and Variations N. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6th 
c.45 ““ What Shall I Read?’’: Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. . ; N. 
6.30 “ The Navy at Play”: Lt.-Commander R. Woodroofe .. N. 
7.00 “In Town Tonight ”’—a Topical Supplement .. ae N. 
¥.co Last Promenade Concert of the Season : B.B.C. Symphon 
Orchestra, Garda Hall, Robert Easton, Eileen Joyce N. 
©.00 Promenade Concert (cont.) .. N. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7th 
4.60 “Stalwarts of the Scottish Church”—s5. “ Norman 
Macleod”: Rev. Archibald Fleming, D.D. x N. 
«10 “At the Well of Bethlehem “’—I. Ruth the Gleaner—A 
Play by Mona Swann aa wa oe >e N. 
6.00 Chamber Music: The New London Trio, Peter Dawson. 
Brahms, Dvorak, &c. ey: <a re iy N. 
7.25 “‘ All in the Day’s Work ’’—I. “ A News-reel Camera 
Man”; Alfred Tunwell, introduced by Pat Forrest F N. 
$ Religious Service from Birmingham Cathedral: The 
Ven. The Archdeacon of Dudley .. M.R. 
*.oo Short Religious Service from the Studio .. as N. 
¥.15 “The Way to God’—TIntroductory Lecture: Rev. 
PF. A. Iremonger ay N. 
“ American Points of View ——T. LR. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 8th 
5 ‘Science in the Making”: Gerald Heard N. 
45 ““ The Cinema”: Alistair Cooke ws ae rd N. 
7 “Poverty in Plenty””—z. ‘Economics and the Man 
in the Street’: Graham Hutton .. as re = N. 
t.co Recital of English Keyboard Music: Frederick Dawson N. 
o “Rolling Stones.” Ii. ‘“Hoboing in Australia”: 
Arthur S. Rich As ea 4 x ns ae N. 
¥.45 B.B.C. Midland Orchestra, cond. Adrian Boult. Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson, Leslie Heward C ne M.R. 
IUESDAY, OCTOBER oth 
:§ Topic of the Week—‘ The Mind of India”: Kenneth 
Saunders : a ‘ ey ae te ats N. 
, “Freedom and Authority in the Modern World ”—z. 
** Personality, Freedom aid Authority ” Professor 
John MacMurray 7 wa aa da a N. 
= Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Adrian Boult, Sir Hamilton Harty, and J. E. 
Wallace. Solomon, Dora Labbette, Harold Williams N.R 
¥.:5 London Symphony Orchestra, cond. Malcolm Sargent. 
Symphony No. 102, B flat, Haydn. New World Symphony, ; 
Dvorak .. aa st : a ee ee <a N. 
“4 Tour Through Time and Space **—I. “ Our Home 
in Space—The Earth: Sir James Jeans, F.R.S. N. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER roth 
30 “ Books in General”: G. kK. Chesterton <i <a N. 
-.30 Old Bannerman—. Radio Play by Eden Phillpotts. . 7" N. 
t.35 ‘* Speeches That Never Happened *—I. “ The Candidate 
who was Candid’: Winifred Holtby Se + eae 
Chamber Music: International String Quartet, Lily 
Zaehner, Jack Shinebourne .. Be N. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11th 
so “ The Wiltshire Downs—Betore the Days of History”: 
F. N. Tuck (for schools) “5 e a og N. 
-.:0 “* The Child, The Parent and The Teacher ”—z. “* The 
Raw Material”: Professor Winifred C. Cullis N. 
-.30 Symphony Concert: City of Birmingham Orchestra, 
Alfred Cave, Georee Barrett, Victor Hely-Hutchinson. 
Bach’s Concerto in A minor for violin, flute, pianoforte 
and Strings, Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 in D we , eae 
> Recital for Two Pianofortes : Mary and Geraldine Peppin N. 
undations of English Music. “ From Plainsong to Purcell,” 
directed by Sir Richard Terr ; a is N. 
“riday, Oct. sth (7.10) Late Tudor Church Music. 
vionday, Oct. 8th (7.05) } 
luesday, Oct. gth (6.30) | My Ladye Nevells Booke (Wihan 
Wednesday, Oct. roth (7.05) f ~ Byrd). 
Yhorsday, Oct. 11th (6.30)) 
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Mr. 


Towanrps the end of this book there is a portrait of Sir Richard 
Steele, which, lately discovered by Professor Nichol Smith, 
has never yet been reproduced. No wonder, we think as 
we look at it, that nearly everybody liked Steele; he was 
so evidently witty and genial, such a lover of the good things 
of this life, and above all he had such an engaging weakness 
for humanity. ‘ I must confess,”’ he wrote in the last Tatler 
4 . it has*been a most exquisite pleasure to me to frame 
characters of domestic life, and put those parts of it which are least 
er ee into an agreeable view; to inquire into the seeds of 
vanity and affection, to lay before the readers the emptiness of 
ambition: in a word, to trace human life through all its mazes 
and recesses, and show much shorter methods than men ordinarily 
practise, to be happy, agreeable and great.” 
And one can see that it had been. He loved life, and he 
loved people, and if they could not all be good, he hoped 
that at least they might be happy. 

He was himself no pattern of exaggerated virtue ; he had 
a daughter born out of wedlock, he had nearly killed a man 
in a duel, he saw no harm in being ‘a little in drink,” and 
he could not, he simply could not pay those debts he accumu- 
lated in such amazing abundance. I see the higher, he 
sighed unrepentantly, but pursue the lower. Yet he took 
the first two delinquencies to heart, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of inveighing against them. But as to drink, well, 
what was wine for but to make glad the heart of man ? 
and debts were just bad luck. After all, if vou could not 
make enough money you had to borrow it, and there was 
no point in having money unless you spent it, and what you 
spent it on was living in dashing style, dressing your wife 
well so that you might be proud of her when you drove 
down the Mall in your chariot, and eating and drinking as 
became a man who moyed as a man of the world in the 
upper circles. 

There have been many Bohemians before and since, but 
few who have left such a solid achievement behind them. 
** It is incredible to conceive the effect his writings have had 
on the town. ...”’ Gay wrote: . his writings have 
set all our wits and men of letters upon a new way of thinking.”’ 
Not much by his plays, not at all we might think by The 
Christian Hero, for. though it sold well, it is the sort of work 
which appeals to those who are already good, but by his 
genius in seizing the. possibilities of periodical literature. 
Defoe, a stronger genius, had bungled the idea, it was left 
for Stecle to make it valid, and Addison, always ready to 
help anything that was sure of success (there is a hitherto 
unproduced portrait of him here which may make us think 
more kindly of that careful, self-regarding prig), saw the 
chance and took it, adding certain qualities which Stecle 
Jacked. But The Tatler was Stecle’s: he began it without 
Addison, and wrote 271 papers to Addison’s 42, Addison 
was responsible for The Spectator, but it was Steele who 
invented Sir Roger and his group, and at last made the 
immortal knight act in such.a way that Addison felt that 
it would be in the interests of morality to kill him off: And 
there are some, Hazlitt and Landor among them, who think 
that Steele wrote better than his collaborator. 

** Poor Dicky Steele,” but one need not waste pity on him ; 
he thoroughly enjoyed it all, and always did exactly what 
he liked, said precisely what he thought, regardless of the 
consequences. He would not be governed, as he told the 
wife whom he adored. He fled from Oxford to ride as a 
trooper, indulged in love and necromancy,: became a civil 
servant, flouted Harley, attacked the government, was 
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expelled from Parliament, wrangled over the theatre Manage. 
ment: he gave himself generously, fully, not only to hig 
friends, but to whatever he did, to writing, to polities, 
mugiinaaiiie. If he was ever bitter it was after Addison’, 
death when that puppy Tickell behaved so meanly. An 
if to us his life seems to have been an uneasy one of action; 
for debt and bickerings with his beloved Prue, for him it 
was all of the delightful stuff of life, which only a fool woul 
grumble at. ‘ Poor Dicky!’ he may not have ended 
life in possession of that solid competence a man of parts 
can hope for; but he would have laughed at you if he had 
heard you use the adjective. 

Mr. Connely has done his work well; he has not ousted 
Aitken from our shelves, but he has given us a more com. 
panionable work. Eschewing the dangerous pleasures of 
analysis, he has managed to make continuously interesting 
what could so easily be a tedious tale of Steele’s actions for 
debt and bickerings with his wife, and avoids any sense of 
sameness in the latter by linking them up ingeniously with 
various Tailers. Steele may have been a charming, but 
he was undoubtedly a tiresome husband. His _prodigality 
was largely for Prue’s sake, it was true; but then what is 
the good of having silk dresses if your butcher refuses to 
let you have any more meat ? And then why could he not 
be at home more, instead of drinking deeper than he ought 
with his fine political and literary friends? Steele on his 
side insisted that he should be free and his wife cheerful, 
and use her undoubted talents for witty conversation to 
better purpose than the discussion of domestic difficulties 
Steele was a pioneer in the matter of feminine emancipation, 
which means also male emancipation from certain responsi- 
bilities ; but he did not seem to realize that independence 
of existence for a woman implies independence of income, 



































Steele emerges very solidly in these pages, and this isa 
very complete and satisfactory “ life.’ We have him ther 
in all his turbulent activity, his political fervour, his literary 
genius, his jovousness and his gullibility, and what is more, 
in all his splendid generosity of temper. Besides, Mr. 
Connely’s style is never dull, though he is never unnecessarily 
* entertaining,’ nor irritating with irrelevant ideas. What 
is not quite so satisfactory is his presentment of the political 
spectacle, with its fluctuating boundaries between Whig 
and Tory, when the Tories were for peace and free trade, 
buttressed by the Church, and the Whigs, drawing their 
power from ‘non-conformism and trade, were for war and 
protection. Steele, however, was the plaything of polities 
till he wrote The Crisis, and later entered into his sad and 
bitter controversy with Addison over the Peerage Bill, and 
with these Mr. Connely deals with his usual skill and erudition. 

The weakest side of his otherwise excellent book is his 
treatment of Steele’s contemporaries ; except for Addison, 
and to some extent Swift, they are too sketchily dealt with: 
they need not, perhaps, have been dealt with at all, but 
since they were tackled, they need not have been dismissed 
so cavalierly, in such a slapdash manner. ‘To say that Pope 
had ‘ crooked tendencies in his friendships,’ and had cast 
away Walsh, Cromwell, and Wycherley as rungs in a ladde! 
he had already made use of, is not to be fair to Pope. As4 
matter of fact he had a genius for friendship, once he ha 
found his real friends. But after all, this book is about Steel, 
and if the reader will be wary of accepting judgements about 
his contemporaries from Mr. Connely, he may safely follov 
him where Steele is concerned, fortified by the knowledgt 
that there is up to date no better book on a man who ¢@ 
claim, with Addison, to be the original Mr. Spectator. 
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Modern Scotland 


Scotland. By Sir Robert Rait and Dr.G.S. Pryde. (Benn, 2ls.) 


Tue Modern World Series under the guidance of the Warden 
of New College, Oxford, now includes many admirable 
volumes dealing with the countries of the world and their 
problems. The volume on Scotland was long awaited, 
but it has gained rather than lost in value by this delay, 
as it has enabled one of the collaborators, Dr. Pryde, to 
deal with aspects of Scottish life and problems which have 
been arousing public interest, up to the moment of going 
to press. It supplies a want which has long been felt by 
the student of Scottish history. Apart from one work, 
there has hitherto been really no attempt to cover or survey 
Scottish history as a whole. Indeed, it is accurately claimed 
that the histories of Seotland already available have dealt 
mainly with events prior to the Union of the Parliaments 
in 1707, treating subsequent developments, if at all, as a 
mere epilogue to a story, the essential interest of which 
lies elsewhere. This volume changes the emphasis. The 
space devoted to the earlier period is about one-fifth only 
of the volume. But fortunately that fifth is the work of 
the distinguished Principal of Glasgow University, Sir Robert 
Rait, the acknowledged authority on the whole of this period. 
It packs into less than eighty pages the tangled events of 
centuries and is necessarily, therefore, in the nature of a 
summary, but a summary which misses no essential fact 
and is a sure and safe foundation for the ** inevitable process ” 
of the Act of Union upon which his collaborator builds his 
modern superstructure. 

For Sir Robert, the outstanding fact in the history of 
Scotland is the fundamental change which, in the course 
of two centuries—between the marriage of Malcolm Canmore 
and the death of Alexander I1I—converted the population 
of the Lowlands of Scotland to an English-speaking com- 
munity from being a Gaelic-speaking community, whose 
social and political life was organized on the model of the 
Anglo-Norman Kingdom of England. The theory of a 
racial displacement fostered by Freeman and J. R. Green 
who were writing English History for Englishmen, has no 
body of historical evidence to support it ; nor has Freeman’s 
assertion, disposed of by Mr. Barron, that the Celt, out 
of hatred of the Saxons nearest hin, leagued with the Saxons 
further off, the true fact being that in the War of Scottish 
Independence, Celtic Scotland, namely, Scotland apart 
from the Lothians, made the really decisive contribution 
to Scottish Independence. 

From the Union of the Parliaments in 1707 onwards, Dr. 
Pryde takes up the story of the Evolution of Modern Scotland 
in a series of chapters on every aspect of national life— 


political, constitutional, economic, social, religious and 
cultural. These chapters are full of the most up-to-date 


information. Facts are boldly and unsparingly presented in 
devastating profusion. Indeed, at times the reader must feel 
that he is being unnecessarily overwhelmed and that it is with 
difficulty that he can disentangle the really important from 
the relatively unimportant. Probably the chapter which is 
least effective is that dealing with Scottish Culture, though 
it presents, as does the chapter on Modern Scottish Politics, 
many opportunities for controversy, for Dr. Pryde has now 
and again the spirit of the iconoclast. It is undoubtedly true 
that there is evidence in Scotland today of the “* awareness of 
things ” in Scottish National life, of the ‘* questing, probing ” 
quality in the young Scottish literary mind as well as evidence 
ofa healthy mood of enquiry and revaluation. But Dr. Pryde 
has no sympathy with the “ stridently vocal little group of 
ultra-Nationalists *’ and he regards it as idle to speak, as they 
do, of the disappearance of Scotland’s identity. Indeed, he 
carries the challenge thrown out rather gently by Sir Robert 
Rait boldly and aggressively forward, and asserts by infer- 
ences and by facts that Scotland’s place in the sun was con- 
ditional upon the Union, that from the point of view of repre- 
sentation at Westminster and of financial benefit (how useful 
to him is that White Paper on Scottish Finance of December, 
1932!) Scotland has had more than her share, while in the 
nain currents of her life—Law, Church, Education—she has 
been allowed practically untrammelled development in 
accordance with her own destiny. So far from its being true 
that the Union was the grand betrayal of Scottish interests 


in a material as well as in a cultural sense, he asserts at the 
beginning of his altogether admirable chapter on ‘* Economic 
and Social Conditions ” that the primary reason for Scotland’s 
entry into the Union was not that her religion might thereby 
be established, nor that the Protestant Succession might be 
assured, nor that she might participate in England’s constitu- 
tional advance or Imperial destiny, but simply and solely that 
her material circumstances might improve. 

His description and analysis and history of social conditions, 
particularly of slums and their cause, before the social con- 
science was even dimly awakened in the middle of last century, 
together with his account of the growth and development of 
the basic industries, make interesting, if appalling, reading, 
Dr. Pryde is obviously a constant and critical student of every 
Scottish political argument and current, and will have nothing 
to do with what he calls the *‘ much publicized ” phrase, the 
** Southward drift of industry *” used in argument by the 
protagonists of Home Rule for Scotland to enforce their view 
that the predominant partner is “ snaffling ”’ everything. 
He finds the only element of truth in this phrase to be the 
close connexion of the newer industries with the English 
Midlands, the home of the manufacturer of articles of luxury, 
and with the London area with its millions of potential custo- 
mers, its unrivalled facilities in finance, insurance, and trans- 
portation, at a time of acute depression for the basic industries 
of Scotland—iron, shipbuilding, and coal. But these old 
Scottish basic industries, upon which Scotland has probably 
concentrated too much in the past, are not migrating ; they are 
contracting, and a general recovery of world trade would find 
Scotland prepared to participate. 

Religion in its varied complexity has profoundly influenced 
Scottish history. Sir Robert Rait and Dr. Pryde have, with 
commendable skiil, unravelled what must always be to the 
alien, the mysterious divergencies of that religion, and out- 
lined with clarity its influences and its effect. Until the late 
seventeenth century there was an overwhelmingly clerical 
colour of life and thought, and it was only then that the three 
several streams of political thought and feeling could be seen— 
Nationalism, the cherishing above all else of the interests of 
one’s own country ; Unionism, the advocacy of the superior 
advantages of international consolidation ; and Radicalism, 
distrust of authority and the will to reform drastically. These 
three traditions are, we are told, alive to-day though changed 
outwardly and garbed in twentieth-century costume. It will 
interest—it may even amuse—many to know that Dr. Pryde 
regards the late Lord Rosebery as the one who conspicuously 
embodied all these three traditions in his person, and one can 
imagine that his statement that Nationalism is “ as vigilant 
and suspicious as ever, though, in the absence of real provoca- 
tion, with few followers devoted to its exclusive service ” is not 


destined to remain uncontradicted. 
TaN MACPHERSON. 
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Economic Dictation 


The Financiers and the Nation. By the Rt. Hon. Thomas 


Johnston. (Methuen. 5s.) 


“* For nought so vile that on, the earth doth live 

But to the earth some special good doth give ; 

Nor aught so good, but, strained from that fair use, 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse.” 
Tie first couplet would servé admirably as a motto for the 
whitewashing school; the second indicates the raw material 
for denigration. Mr. Johnston has had no difficulty in find- 
ing enough of this raw material in the history of finance and 
financiers to fill more than half his book of two hundred 
pages. Other books waiting to be written on the same lines 
are ‘ Industrialists and the Nation,’ ‘ Soldiers and the 
Nation,” ‘ Doctors and the Nation ”’—the list could be 
extended almost ad infiniti, but it would not be complete 
without ‘ Politicians and the Nation.” It is only necessary 
to assume that the world is full of calculating and clever 
persons, and all the stupidity and shortsightedness of any 
elements in our social life can be ascribed to a conspiracy of 
knayes, 

That there have been, from the South Sea Bubble onwards, 
outrageous financial ramps and rackets, and that the investor 
needs protection—and constantly improved protection as 
criminal methods of exploiting the public are refined—is 
undeniable. But does this justify a full-blooded attack on 
** Financiers” in their relation to the “ Nation”? If it 
does, the author has nothing much better to suggest, so far as 
regards this part of his theme, than remedies long ago pre- 
scribed in the Liberal Yellow Book —that mine from which 
all parties have quarried. 

But although criminal abuses, generally visited with 
condign punishment, take up the major part of the book, the 
main suggestion which Mr. Johnston desires to convey is that 
the ** City” was responsible for the economic crisis, and — 
perhaps more important—for the downfall of the Labour 
Government. The main lesson which he desires to inculcate 
is that it is “impossible in the twentieth century for a 
democracy to permit financial domination by a handful of 
City financiers; and it is intolerable that these financiers 
should be left in a position to thwart and obstruct the govern- 
ment of the day when that government is bent upon removing 
any privilege or injustice in the State.” 

Now the “ City” was not responsible for the crisis—nor 
was international finance. We were landed in the depression 
because we ware in the grip of economic, social, and political 
forces which we could not perfectly control, and shall never 
perfectly control. It is easy, especially easy if one ‘ jobs 
backward,” which is allowed in politics but not in the City, 
to condemn the errors of domestic and international finance, 
but any such condemnation overlooks the fact that financial 
policies, quite legitimately directed towards private profit, 
became disastrous only because there was imperfect co- 


ordination between them and the policies pursued by 
politicians. The American bankers’ policy, for instance, 


of lending generously abroad was, apart from its ‘ stumblings 
on abuse,” perfectly defensible in itself; only, it could not 
be reconciled with a régime of high tariffs and restricted 
international trade imposed by American politicians. 
Again, supposing that we overlook the suggestio falsi 
in the quotation above, and admit, as most people will, 
that the control of credit is one of the most important 
functions of the State, what does Mr. Johnston, in the 
somewhat exiguous constructive part of his book, suggest ? 
The nationalization of the Bank of England. It is true, 
as Mr. Johnston points out, that this is one of the few countries 
where the Central Bank is not controlled by the State, and 
we may further concede that State ownership of the Bank 
of England would not provoke disasters—it would make 
too little difference. But is there anything in the recent 
history of other Central Banks to suggest that their control 
by the State has conduced to policies which have better 
served public ends? Is there any reason to suppose that 


the mere substitution of the taxpayer for the shareholder 
would make any difference to the efliciency of the Bank ? 
And unless we believe that the Bank of England is run in 
the interests of the shareholders, we shall find it hard to 
believe that a Court appointed by the government of the 


day—the words “ of the day ” are important—will NECessarily 
make a better contribution to the problem of Controlling 
credit in the interest of the community. The truth is that 

for all practical purposes the Bank of England is a} 
a public department, and by the voluntary design of its 

directors an institution not administered for profit, 
Mr. Johnston's other constructive proposals are * Fidiculoy; 
mice.” A reasonable extension of facilities for Post Offigg 
Savings Bank depositors may do some good, but is hardly 
likely to affect the trade cycle. Municipal banks are myq 
more debatable, and the existence of such banks in Birming. 
ham and Kirkintilloch is not a good ground for holding that, 
multiplication of them would hurt nobody but holders ¢ 
shares in the Joint Stock banks. A municipal bank jg 

Poplar, for instance, might have caused some alarm. 
ANDREW McFapyeay, 


Attack on Everest 


Everest, 1933. By Hugh Ruttledge. 
25s.) 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 


Tue Ruttledge expedition to Mount Everest left this country 
in the early part of 1933 and began to assemble at Darjeeling 
towards the end of February. It was composed of fourteen 
men, among whom were such first-class mountaineers and 
explorers as F. S. Smythe, who had climbed MKamet, L. Rk: 
Wager, a companion of Gino Watkins, and Shipton, Greene 
and Birnie, also of the successful Kamet expedition. It 
was a party of tough customers. It was made even more 
so by the acquisition at Darjeeling of the Sherpa and Bhutia 
porters, among whom were men who had served in previous 
expeditions with Ruttledge and in the 1924 attempt on 
Everest itself. It seemed likely that they would make a 
strong attack on the mountain. Inventors had conferred 
on them all sorts of new equipment, from a special double 
skinned octagonal tent, ‘a combination of a Tartar * Yust’ 
and Watkins’ Arctic tent,” to an ingenious breathing mask 
designed to prevent sore throat and loss of body heat at 
high altitudes. The expedition had even had to reject the 
offers of certain inventors: of one gentleman who was 
anxious to lay gas-piping up the mountain with a view to 
having oxygen on tap, of another who was willing to supply 
a man-raising kite ‘* inscribed with the legend * Buy New 
Zealand butter.’ ” 

The plan of attack on Everest was different from anything 
previously attempted. .The keynote of it all was acclima- 
tization. By moderate progress and slow acclimatization 
up to 23,000 feet it was hoped that the party would arrive 
on the North Col in a condition of first-rate freshness. Above 
that altitude, when deterioration sets in rapidly, a series of 
short hammer attacks were to be launched. Then also 
camps were to be higher than in 1924. Camp VI was to 
be not at 26,800 feet but at 27,700 feet. It was even possible 
that there might be a camp VII. Three attempts, and 
possibly four, were to be made on the mountain. Actually 
three were made. All were failures. The weather was 
atrocious. Indeed the weather is really, like Kgdon Heath 
in The Return of the Native, the greatest protagonist in the 
drama. Everest itself remained aloof and static; but the 
weather was fickle, cruel, relentless in its bitter perversity. 
It shattered the third attempt almost before it had begun, 

But by that time two remarkable assaults had been made, 
the first by Wyn Harris and Wager, the second by Shipton 
and Smythe, and they are each bits of epic climbing. It 
is hard to say which is more admirable, but the first wil] 
surely become historic. For on it Harris and Wager made 
an amazing discovery : 

“The sun had not yet reached them, and they suffered much 
from cold during the first hour while traversing diagonally upwards 
towards the north-east ridge. Wager noticed that excessive panting 
resulted in rapid loss of body heat. Both felt the beginnings of 
frost-bite. . . Soon after this, about 60 feet below the crust of the 
ridge and 250 yards cast of the first step, Wyn Harris who was 
leading, found the ice axe . . . It was lying free on smooth brown 
‘ boiler-plate’ slabs, inclined at an easy angle but steeping con- 
siderably just below. It was in perfect condition, looking quite 
new. On the polished steel head was stamped the name of the 
imaker—Willisch of Tisel, in the Zermatt valley.” 

It is clear that the axe belonged either to Irvine or Mallory, 
who perished in their assault on the summit in 1924. But 
when was it dropped? And how? And why? Its dis 
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© Shipton broke down. 
Smythe went on, often in danger that he could not have 
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covery Was & piece of sublime chance. The axe had resisted 
the wind and the snow and the pull of gravity for nine years. 
It seems incredible ; and its presence there, on that boiler- 
late slab, seems likely to remain, in spite of all conjecture 
> and argument and controversy, as much an everlasting 
mystery as the exact end of Mallory and Irvine themselves. 
Of the second assault Smythe has written his own account. 
It is appropriate that he should do so, since he made the 
eater part of the attempt alone, Shipton succumbing 
| suddenly to stomach trouble soon after the start of a journey 
they both knew would be futile. ‘That sense of futility has 


| crept even into Smythe’s writing: “ We had planned to 
- leave the camp at 5 a.m., but the wind and cold were so 


We cooked some sort of breakfast.” Then 


great... - 
It was quite hopeless. Nevertheless 


realized. ‘*Somewhere near my highest point a small 


| protuberance on which I was standing came clean away. 


It was a near thing, but at 28,000 feet the brain is incapable 


B of registering strong emotion.” 


But curiously, only a thousand feet lower, the brain— 


" through the stomach—was capable of registering very strong 


emotion indeed. At 27,000 feet, a height at which food and 
even the thought of food had always been intensely nauseating 
to climbers, Smythe and Shipton were afilicted with sudden 
gargantuan appetites, Smythe tortured by Teutonic visions 
of Frankfurter sausages and sauerkraut, Shipton complaining 
bitterly for a dozen eggs. Such was the success of the policy 
of acclimatization. It had worked almost too well. Former 
expeditions had just managed strawberry jam and carbo- 
hydrates in varied forms. ‘* We wanted,” says Dr. Greene, 
“meat, cut off the joint, and two veg.” The lesson for 
future expeditions is clear. 

After the return of Smythe, who slept alone at 27,400 fect 
and who experienced a strong sensation that someone else 
was everlastingly climbing with him, it was virtually all 
over. The weather became worse. The party descended. 
The expedition was a failure. 

A failure, that is, compared with Miss So-and-So’s successful 
swimming of the Channel or somebody else’s record dance 
of 300 hours on nothing but a coddled egg and a pea-nut. 
Otherwise not. The climbing of Everest, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, is, as Mr. Ruttledge remarks, ‘‘ one of the 
last great adventures which the surface of the earth has to 
offer.” And his book is an exhilarating record, worthy of 
his own attempt on it. H. E. Bares. 


Hoover v. Roosevelt 

The Challenge to Liberty. By Herbert Hoover. (Scribner. 6s.) 
Sivcz leaving the White House in March, 1933, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover has had no place in American public life. This form 
of eclipse is in accord with tradition. Upon relinquishing 
office the President of the United States, like the President of 
the French Republic, becomes a private citizen. A defeated 
President, or presidential candidate, has no claim upon the 
leadership of his party, or even upon a place at its council 
board. And in the case of Mr. Hoover these normal reasons 
for retirement were reinforced by others special to himself. 
Mr. Hoover is not known as a platform speaker. He was 
never a politician. Even after his remarkable victory over 
Governor Al Smith in 1928 he was not taken into the governing 
group of his Party. He does not belong to the Republican 
regulars, and can never be of them. Moreover, as President 
Mr. Hoover was the victim of unparalleled ill-fortune. The 
Great Depression struck America at the end of his first half- 
year, and during seven-eighths of his term the country experi- 
enced the deepening depression. Silence, therefore, was most 
proper to Mr. Hoover, but he was bound to break it. The 
interesting question was, what kind of attack when the time 
came would he make upon his successor and the New Deal ? 

The publication of The Challenge to Liberty synchronizes 
with the launching of the Liberty League, a non-party 
organization headed by prominent Americans whose political 
Philosophy is essentially the same as Mr. Hoover's. It is 
noteworthy, however, that while the Liberty League is avow- 
edly aimed at the President and his policy, Mr. Hoover makes 
no mention of Mr. Roosevelt or any of his advisers and does 





not devote even a single page to any one of the terrific prob» 
lems that were inherited by the present Administration from 
his own. His book is the utterance of a grave and deeply 
puzzled American, who, while knowing that the political 
formulae of the America by which he was nurtured have very 
little relation to the actual world of today, still clings to the 
belief that the watchwords of the * founding Fathers ** must 
be reaffirmed. 

Mr. Hoover summarizes and dismisses the existing alterna- 
tives to political democracy—Communism, Fascism, Nazism, 
and National Regimentation, the last being his label for the 
Roosevelt policy. He contends that there is little to choose 
between them, since each involves a flat denial of Liberty 
as understood in America. *‘ All these various forms of the 
collective philosophy,” he says, ** merely differ in degree or 
kinds of servitudes.” Mr. Hoover’s most concrete chapter 
is that dealing with national regimentation, in which he 
enumerates the chief emergency powers delegated by 
Congress to the Executive in Washington within the 
past eighteen months. Needless to say, the list is startling ; 
and if it can be shown that the President is wielding all 
these powers and, as Mr. Hoover implies, creating commissions 
and other authorities, outside the established Federal depart- 
ments and the civil service, for the purpose of transforming 
the Presidency and the American system—then we might 
doubtless infer that the ex-President’s position will not lack 
support as Mr. Roosevelt passes the milestone of the mid- 
term elections this November. But it is necessary to re- 
member that in the crisis of 1933 Congress freely voted these 
extraordinary powers. They are strictly limited in time ; 
they have not all been exercised: they can be reduced or 
withdrawn. The status of the President as a democratic 
ruler has not been changed. Mr. Hoover aflirms that the 
worst of the depression was passed in the summer of 1932, 
and that recovery has been hampered or prevented by the 
policy of the Government. ‘That is, we know, the big-business 
theory ; but there can be no doubt as to the general con- 
viction of the American public. It is that in the spring of 
1933 the United States was on the edge of the abyss, and that 
a new Administration, whatever its political colour, could 
not have escaped the necessity of adventurous and far- 
reaching experiment. 

English readers, however, are more likely to be interested 
in the attitude and manner ef Mr. Hoover’s attack than 
in the points of his indictment. It is noteworthy that he 
speaks not only of American Liberty, as though that were a 
special embodiment of the concept of freedom, but also of 
American Liberalism. his is decidedly new, coming as it 
does from a public man who, in any European country, would 
be regarded as a representative of extreme Conservatism. 
And we may assume that, despite the Liberty League, his 
adoption of the term will not be generally weleomed by 
Mr. Hoover's own side. Liberty is one thing; ‘* American 
Liberalism” quite another. Mr. Hoover tells us that the 
American people ** are slow to move by an abstraction.” His 
own capital initials and reiterated appeals to the traditional 
American spirit would seem to support the opposite view. 
* As a nation,” he says, ** we had accepted the principle of 
collective bargaining,” and yet there appears to be no answer 
to the constantly repeated assertion that the innumerable 
labour disputes of the past year have turned in nearly all 
cases upon this principle. Mr. Hoover is no advocate of 
laissez-faire. The surviving believers in that system, he 
suggests, are negligible ; but competition he holds to be the 
right and unalterable principle of a progressive society- 
The American system, he contends, “cannot be made to 
work part free and part regimented,” and yet Mr. Hoover 
emphasizes and praises the steady movement in America, 
before the New Deal, towards government regulation. 
In other words, the system he approves actually was part 
free and part regimented. He enunciates the admirable 
truth that there can be no liberty without economic freedom ; 
but surely he would not wish us to infer that the America 
of his dream was ever within sight of that ideal? Finally, 


on some matters Mr. Hoover sees the facts and states their 
implications plainly, as for example, that in the United 
States the reaction, in certain eventualities, would not be 
toward more Socialism but toward Fascism. 
all question. 


That is beyond 
S. K. RAtcuirFre, 
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A Jewish Account of Jesus 


Jesus: Told by the Wandering Jew. By Edmond Fileg. 
Translated by Phyllis Mégroz. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
THosE who remember The Wail of Weeping will not be sur- 
prised to discover that M. Fleg has used once more the figure 
of the Wandering Jew. He is in this book the narrator of the 
story of Jesus. It is as though that story is recalled by the 
undying Jew, who walks the earth till Jesus comes again. 
This terrible legend, which by itself tells how far the Christians 
of after-ages departed from the mind of Jesus, provides a 
striking convention. The author by its means is able to link 
with the Gospels the interpretation of the sequel in the 
Christian ages. The Wandering Jew tells how he saw and 
heard the historic Jesus, and all the time he knows what was tu 
follow; in that too he has had his part; he is the eternal Jew. 

Only a finely imaginative mind could attempt this almost 
impossible task. M. Fleg has always revealed a mind sin- 
gularly sensitive and even apocalyptic in its vision. If he has 
not succeeded entirely, it is due to the nature of the task—not 
to any lack of spiritual insight. He has brooded long and 
lovingly upon the Gospels, always with one burden resting on 
his heart. What does this story mean for the Jewish people ¢ 
What is the prophetic word which he must deliver to this 
people ? 

The events in the Gospels the author believes to have been 
jumbled up, not perhaps without some purpose. He re- 
arranges them freely. The Wandering Jew is the paralytic 
whom Jesus healed in Capernaum. This convention enables 
the author to describe vividly the acts and deeds of Jesus, 


He is not a rationalistic critic ; he has indeed a scorn of such : 
writers as Drews, who dissolve the figure of Jesus into myth | 
or legend. Nor does the Wandering Jew lack devotion to ; 


Jesus the Man, whom he loved. But all such attempts to 
read between the lines of the Gospels are of doubtful value. 
At the most we may find much light on the background of the 
story, and light also on the interpretation of some familiar 
words. But it becomes increasingly clear that no ordered 
biography of Jesus can be written and any rearrangement 
of the material is highly speculative. There are memorabilia 
of Jesus left by those who believed in Him as their Lord and 
Redeemer, and behind that material it is impossible to go. 

M. Fleg owes much to Eisler. In his record of the Passion. 
which is a remarkable piece of writing, there is all the excite- 
ment of a zealot rising. In the light of this we are told to 
jnterpret the scene in which Jesus says that his disciples 
should sell their garments and buy swords. The disciples 
are made at once into possible partakers in a zealot rising 
by their answer “ here are two swords each.” But there is 
no authority for this word **each’’, which turns them at once 
into conspirators each with two daggers under his cloak. 

In a passage of noble eloquence M. Fleg tells how in Christen- 
dom that command to buy swords led to pogroms and other 
horrors. It is surely reasonable to believe that Jesus was 
misunderstood at the time by His disciples, to whom he added 
as though to correct their unimaginative treatment of His 
words, ‘It is enough!* But none the less it is sadly true 
that the shedding of much blood can be traced to the mis- 
reading of these words. 

But M. Fleg writes with one purpose in mind. More than 
onc2 he quotes the saying of Maimonides that the miracle of 
Jesus was permitted by God that the world might be prepared 
for the Messiah, when he comes. The Jews have waited 
and bewailed their past. Is that all that they must do? 
The Wandering Jew calls them to a great task. He seems 
to hear the voice of Jesus speaking to the condition of the 
Jews in these times. To them the call comes : 

“To wait is not enough. What have you done to bring about 
His coming ? If you no longer dread the vengeance of Heaven, 
go now in dread of the vengeance of the earth. 

Woe unto those who make arms for they shall be subdued by 
arms ! = 

Blessed are those who will die for peace for they shall see God! ” 

It is a world in which ‘one nation shouts to the other : 
* You disarm first !’ and the other shouts back, ‘ After you !° 
But I, for my part, I exhort you, Jews, wherever you are, 
take the lead, the others will follow you!” Such is the 
word which M. Fleg speaks as with the burden of ua prophet. 
and there will be few readers, Christian or Jewish, who will 
hear his appeal unmoved. BDwarD SMLLTro. 


—— 





That M. de Seingalt! 


The Casanova Fable. 
(Jarrolds. 15s.) 





By William Gerhardi and Hugh Rings 







THREE-QUARTERS Of this amusing book is taken up by why 
the authors call ** The Evidence; the last quarter Con 
of * The Summing-up,” in which the witnesses turn judy 
‘To Casanovians the first part will serve as an agreeable by 
necessarily sketchy reminder of many delightful scene, t 
those who do not know this semi-mythical figure jt vil 
seem judiciously short. Giacomo Casanova, Chevalier 4 
Seingalt would object that it was far too short, and therefip 
misleading. ‘You do not give me credit,” he might 
“for my versatility; for I was in my way a bit of a 
















amateur mathematician, something of an inventor, anj— 





very entertaining philosophic talker: and if I was a |i, 
I was a supremely good one; these things I will pass oy 
But what I resent is the fact that you seem to ignore wy 







superb power not only of inventing the fantastic, but if 
That bit of foolery about iF 






actually carrying it out. 
buried treasure was as good a piece of work as you are like 
to hear of (I apologize for my nerve giving way at the ey 







but then I never could rid myself of certain dregs of supe. f 





stition): and if you hardly give me credit for that, you al 
downright unjust about my affairs with the Marquise Ur 
After all, if I had merely wanted to get money out of he 
I could have done it quite easily without any paraphernali 
but I took the wildest, the most absurdly improbable way ; 
doing it. And I got the most enormous fun out of it.” 









For you cannot approach Casanova merely as the love 
nor, to be fair, do the authors do so. But that is their mij 
approach, and they go so far as to say that to pretend thy 
Casanova has any other interest is merely to accept th 
argument of lubric old gentl>men in clubs who want | 
excuse their delight in the Memoirs. This is not quite jus 
for in spite of what the authors say, Casanova has one cli 
on our attention : he wrote one of the best picaresque nove) 
ever penned, full of inimitable pictures of a certain portiy 
of a decaying society. 

But of course, and this is one of the lessons of this book 
we must not take him too seriously : vet we have no right! 
reject all his valuations of himself. Why laugh at Schnitz 
for dwelling upon his refutation of Voltaire? Casanoy 
may have been incapable of such a task, but it did actual) 
occupy his imagination for some vears. He was not profoun 
no, but he was extremely intelligent. The only thing } 
was not very intelligent about was love. And at this poir 
we can come into full agreement with the authors in ther 
highly entertaining summing-up, which is in itself a disserty 
tion upon Jove in its social and personal aspects. Thi! 
Casenova was not thin-skinned they show by an adminbi 
contrast with Stendhal: that he was the norma! male the 
show by what one might call a shattering comparison wit 
D. H. Lawrence—shattering to Lawrence, and _ throughoi! 
they are witty and alert. All Casanovians should read thi 
though whether all will agree with the conclusion that “Tl 
Casanovas lose their illusions that you may keep youn 
is another question. For did Casanova live and die mer! 
to justify the old gentlemen in the clubs ? 






























There are one or two things which may puzzle the reade 
Did Casanova die in 1798 or 1799? The first is corre 
but the authors give us the choice. On their first page the 
mention two editions. and suddenly refer to a third. ) 
they mean the Paulin-Rosez edition ? because if so the 
are out in their dates: and what of the Garnier edition 
Casanovians may feel that we should have been told abo 
the subsequent contacts with Henriette, that Thérése Ine 
appears rather suddenly, and that after all Casanova did ni 
pretend that the affair with La Charpillon was his 0 
failure. The book is embellished, as they say, with ill 
trations by Mr. P. Youngman Carter, adornments whit! 
seem to have little point. What is worst is, that instead of! 
portrait of Casanova we have Mr. Carter's conception of hit 
looking like any generic hero of eighteenth-century fictit! 
Gone the interestingly modelled if receding head, the aggress" 
nose with its inquisitive nostril, the rapacious eye, the ‘ 
chin falling away to a buli-neck. There is nothing in t 
picture we are given to suggest the abnormality which m& 
have gone to the make-up of this excessively ** normal male 
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Desert and Forest 


‘Adventures in Abyssinian 


: Danakil 


L. M. NESBITT 


‘The quality of the book is astonishingly 
vivid and full of a strong personal flavour .. 
amarvellous picture of a horrible land. The 
whole is unforgettable and contains many 
passages of great beauty.’ 

DAVID GARNETT in the Statesman JIustrate 12s. 6d. net 


E the 
Revolutionary Emperor 
Joseph the Second S.K. PADOVER 


‘Dr. Padover tells his story with remarkable 
ability. There is abundant evidence of 
careful research, but Dr. Padover wears his 
learning lightly: his book though erudite is 
never dull. An excellent biography.’ 


SIR JOHN MARRIOTT in the Observer 12s. 6d. net 


a e ° 
Constance Markievicz 
SEAN OTAOLAIN 
‘A biography which as a whole is strangely 
moving, even impressive, and in some of its 
parts is very entertaining. A sense of the 
past and a power of evoking landscape add 
quality to the background of the narrative 
of events.’ SPECTATOR 


‘The most brilliant biography that has come 
out of Ireland in recent years.’ 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


Gertrude Jekyll 
FRANCIS JEKYLL 


with a foreword by Sir Edwin Lutyens 


10s. Od. net 


‘Her name is writ large on the face of 

England, which, as it was said, no one 

except the Creator did more to beautify.’ 
PUNCH = 10s. 6d. net 


‘ir Richard Steele 


WILLARD CONNELY 


Sir Richard Steele moves through these 
pages as the best loved celebrity in the 
Age of Queen Anne. 


15s. net 





fiction 


The Invaders 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


‘Mr. Plomer, who is one of the most original 
and interesting amongst living writers, both 
as poet and novelist, has explored deeply 
into the world and into his reflections upon 
it. His startling unconventionality provokes 
characters and situations that hold the 
reader curiosity bound, fascinated by a 
writer of such intensity of eye.’ 

RICHARD CHURCH in John 0’ London 


b ] Py ies 
The Curate’s Wife 
LE. H. YOUNG 
‘A wise, subtle and gentle book, and humour 
runs all through it, just as humour runs all 


through life for those who have eyes to see 
it.’ FE. M. DELAFIELD 


‘It will give perfect satisfaction to all Miss 


Young’s readers, new and old.” THe TIrs 


Honeymoon & Other Stories 
MALACHI WHITAKER 


‘ The freshness of these stories is astonishing 
and delightful. This Yorkshire woman is 
full of humour. Her people are alive and 
changeable : they surprise us and themselves 
by their unexpectedness.’ 

DAVID GARNETT in the Statesman 
‘Let it be said firmly that in this book are 
bound together fifteen tiny masterpieces.’ 

JAMES AGATE in the Daily Express 


His Worship the Mayor; 


or, It's Only Human Nature After All 
WALTER GREENWOOD 
‘I know of no new author more “ important ” 
than Walter Greenwood, or one who has 
written a better first novel than ‘Love on 
the Dole.” Nor is ‘His Worship the 
Mayor’ an inch behind that grand book. 
It is a novel written with such strength, skill 
and detachment as to mark its author as a 
In short, ‘His Worship the 
TELEGRAPH 


born novelist. 
Mayor’ is a magnificent book.’ 


the price of each of these novels is 7s. 6d. net 
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African Native Policy 


Native Policy in Southern Africa. By Ifor L. Evans. (Cam- 


bridge University Press. 6s.) 

Tus little book is mainly taken up with a summary of native 
policy in the Union and High Commission Territories. It is 
based on the not inconsiderable literature, official and other- 
wise, that has appeared in the last few years, culminating in 
the Reports of Sir Alan Pim, and of the Native Economic 
Commission, and in the compendium of Union Native 
Administration produced last year by an officer of the Depart- 
ment. In a hundred small pages Mr. Evans gives us a 
historical introduction and a summary of recent developments, 
presented with the clearness and accuracy we should expect 
from him. On the jacket we are told that ‘‘ This outline 
presents a number of connected facts bearing on the present 
situation in a manner, as far as possible, impersonal and un- 
controversial.” After this somewhat forbidding introduction 
it is, perhaps, unfair to quarrel with Mr. Evans for giving us 
exactly what he promises. And yet, to know something of 
Mr. Evans and his travels, was to hope against hope for more 
than a useful text-book. It is rather like being served with 
boiled beef and milk pudding by a French chef. Those whose 
interest in the subject provides a sauce for a diet of “a 
number of connected facts * already know where to find them 
in even greater number: in a little book like this might not 
Mr. Evans have served up a selection of them in such a way 
as to stimulate the taste of a more general public? And in 
his determination to be uncontroversial has he not sometimes 
done violence to his own good judgement? ‘There has,” he 
writes, summing up Union native policy, ‘“ been a flavour of 
repression in certain enactments of the past and the test of 
colour has sometimes been substituted for that of quality.” 
Few thinking people even in the Union share this balanced 
position with him; one section roundly condemning re- 
pression for what it is; the other frankly defending it as a 
condition of European survival. 

That part of the book dealing with ‘* adjacent territories ”’ 
does something, though hardly enough, to fill a gap. Of 
native policy in Southern Rhodesia we have had no general 
account since that of Professor Buell. We get here a most 
useful comparison, implicit and explicit, of the policy of the 
Union with what might have been its fifth province. The 
comparison is all in favour of Rhodesia. The tables (based 
on estimates, since settler countries excluded natives from the 
1931 Census) present us with one striking contrast. Southern 
Rhodesia has set aside 29 million acres for its million natives : 
the Union reserves 21 million acres for 5} million people. 
Even so, I would suggest again that Mr. Evans is more 
optimistic apout the Southern Rhodesian land-settlement 
than some leading men in the country who admit the poor 
quality and fragmentary distribution of the reserves and are 
seriously exercised about the future. We must note with 
regard to this section that the amalgamation of welfare-work 
under the Native Development Department, which is 
described here, is already a thing of the past, for the Native 
Affairs Department has lately resumed the agricultural work 
in the Reserves. 


Fourmillante Cité 

The Invaders. By William Plomer. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Gocot in the middle of the last century described a function 
of the ambitious writer which Mr. Plomer might have had 
in mind when writing his new novel: ‘to bring to the 
surface what is always before men’s sight and is unseen by 
their indifferent eyes ; to present bold and distinct to every- 
one’s sight all that is hidden in the often cold, petty, everyday 
characters with which our path through life swarms.”’ 
Writing which succeeds in this purpose as brilliantly as does 
Mr. Plomer’s enforces on the reader, together with his admira- 
tion at the writer's skill, a sense of the waywardness of his 
own powers of perception. Mr. Plomer does not probe 


for strangeness in his subject-matter : much of the material 
in his novel is of the kind which seems in retrospect as much 
familiar as new; familiar because after Mr. Plomer’s account 
the reader realizes that he has encountered its subject or 
something like it himself, new because he has not had the 
vision to apprehend it or to relate it to his experience as 


a whole. Spiritual and philosophic depth is needed gs 
as acuteness of perception to transform the commonply 
into a work of creative art, and it is philosophic depth 
one notices above all in Mr. Plomer’s writing. We do yj 
feel merely that we have seen a subject treated from 
original point of view, nor even as we do occasionally with aj 
gifted contemporary writers that we have seen a treaty 
superior to any that has been attempted before: we jy 
that he has seen something as a whole and in its pyp 
context with the rest of human experience, where prey 
writers have seen it only isolated or at best related ty 
part of experience. His account has the unforced Cony 
pleteness of a poetic statement. The point of view is implig, 
not affixed. 

The scene of his novel is contemporary London. 
invaders who give the book its title are a number of you 
people of the working class who come up to London from ty 
provinces in search of a living. The lives of a group of th 
are drawn together round a well-to-do Kensington fanjjy 
One of them, Mavis Steel, secures a post as a servant) 
the house ; another of them, Tony Hart, happens to agi 
Nigel Edge, who lives there with his cousin and her fatly 
—an arthritic colonel, a martyr to the proprieties and Wij 
West novels—after he has had a fall outside a tube statin 
and as a result is offered work there cleaning the windovy 
there he meets Mavis and forms an attachment with he 


Mavis has a brother, Chick, who has come up to Loni 
he happens to leave the house afty 


to join the army ;. 
visiting his sister as Nigel is coming in, and their chang 
meeting is the beginning of a close companionship. Ty 
affection between Nigel and Chick provides the centnj 
situation of the book. Nigel is a lonely and_perplew 
young man who has been left by the War with no confideny 
in the life of conventional and well-to-do respectability fy 
which his upbringing is supposed to have prepared hin 
but without the opportunity to carve the personal niche it 
the structure of society which he desires. He feels no seng 
of solidarity with either his own class or with his conten 
poraries. Both Tony Hart and Chick Steel are of a differeat 
social grade and a different generation from his own, ani 
as one of his objects in first giving Tony the opportuni 
to clean the windows of his uncle’s house had _ been tj 
introduce new blood into the domestic routine of the how 
hold, so he admits them to his own affection to some extet! 
with the idea of bringing as it were new blood into th 
routine of his own interests. His friendship with Tom 
remains uncomplicated and unemotional, but his 
panionship with Chick becomes more important to hit 
more intimate, and more disturbing as the defects in Chic 
character emerge. Finally his friendship with Chick becons 
too unsatisfactory to be maintained and is broken off. Bil 
the experience has had its value for Nigel's developmet: 
He no longer feels altogether désorienté in his relations wil 
life. ‘* He felt as if he knew where he was.” 

Though the relationship between Chick and Nigel is Mh 
Plomer’s most important and most absorbing theme, i 
does not restrict the scope of his book. In effect it is! 
study of the post-War world. The different currents 
action which ‘spring, immediately or indirectly, from th 
various members of the Kensington houschold are follow 
through the lodging-houses, the barracks, the police-couts 
the coffee-stalls, in which the lives of the invaders who hut 
become involved with them move. London is not mer 
seen, it is experienced. The pleasure one gets from tli 
experience is intense. It is the pleasure given by a novels 
who writes a sensitive and undecorated prose, who obtait 
his effects by the most subtle and elusive means, who li 
a sense of values, who has tenderness and sympathy ff 
what is sincere, and a splendid contempt for what is hol 
and cheap and pretentious. Mr. Plomer’s command of Is 
medium is complete ; he is never driven from the novelit! 
province by his indignation, however acute it may be. I 
criticisms of society remain part of the texture of his book. 
its pattern is never broken by the obtrusions of a soci 
reformer. The wcrid that is his book is complete and sel 
contained, like a successful poem. It is the best and m® 
satisfying book that Mr. Plomer has written, which is to 
that it is a very fine novel indeed. 

DEREK VERSCHOME 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Resurrection. By William Gerhardi. (Cassell. 7s. 6d,) 

Women Must Work. By Richard Aldington. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Three Men Die. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Chatto and Windus. 

, 7s. 6d.) 

Angel Making Music. By Ferenc Molnar. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 


Tr would always be of interest to the reviewer to know 
the intimate history of a novel, whether it was a situation, 
a character, a relationship, which was the germinating impulse. 
Mr. Gerhardi leaves one in no doubt that he saw first, as he 
always does, himself. Real people generally stand out in a 
novel with the unreality of the objects stuck on to a surréaliste 
picture, the addressed envelope, the inland telegraph form, 
the genuine pink tram ticket. I know no other writer with 
‘Mr. Gerhardi’s ability to be creatively excited by himself ; 
one might feel it as an impudence, if he did not make one 
feel it as a charm. 

But the impulse of Resurrection was divided between 
himself and the way to present himself. Mr. Gerhardi 
has invented, with a little help from Tristram Shandy, an 
ingenious chaotic method to give the effect of simultaneous 
time, a novelist’s adaptation of Mr. J. W. Dunne’s An 
cxperiment with Time. During one night, against the back- 
ground of a débutante’s ball, Mr. Gerhardi presents his whole 
life, past, present and future, in particular the odd physical 
experience which has convinced him of the truth of the resur- 
rection of the body. 

Mr. Gerhardi states that this experience is a true one. The 
use he makes of it is amusingly characteristic ; Mr. Gerhardi 
as an evangelist remains his own gentle indecent crystalline 
self. Not many writers privileged to have visible proof of 
life everlasting would have retained their sense of humour 
unimpaired. Mr. Gerhardi at the ball telling everyone. 
Mr. Gerhardi receiving the scientific explanation, the modernist 
explanation, Mr. Gerhardi finding that old Lord Herbert 
knew all about it already (*‘ We really must find Uncle 
Herbert for you,’ she said, leading me. * He knows all about 
it. Uncle Herbert regularly gets out of his body and floats 
in and out of windows.’ It was a surprise to me, who 
before today had never heard of any such thing, to find that 
a good many people not only got out of their bodies but 
floated in and out of windows—mostly peers.”’), Mr. Gerhardi 
finally the prize bore among the débutantes is one of his best 
humorous creations. 

Mr. Gerhardi’s method is not perhaps as chaotic as it looks : 
he is thoroughly conscious of what he is doing : ** My books 
are built up, not like a house, brick by brick, but like a body, 
cell by cell, simultaneously, in all directions, in defiance of 
the critical credo of Bonzo” ; but a tighter form might have 
been more successful in avoiding longeurs, of which there are 
several in Resurrection. He has failed too to recreate as weil 
as he recreates himself such recognizable characters as Lord 
Ottercove, the newspaper peer ; these remain, like the tram 
tickets, conscious of stickfast. Mr. Gerhardi's Narcissine 
temperament is unable to see in the round any character but 
his own; Max Fisher, Bonzo whose resurrected body he 
follows in a lovely final passage into eternity, have little life ; 
they are mirrors to record Mr. Gerhardi’s postures. But this 
weakness is counter-balanced by his power of conveying 
na mood; his books, from Futility onwards, have been little 
more than prolonged evocations of varying moods. He 
swings his lay figures through 2 coloured and caressing air ; 
it is not his characters who are tired, wistful, free, those. 
qualities are part of the air through which they move, and 
Mr. Gerhardi’s emotive prose, as when he says goodbye for 
the last time to the living Bonzo, the kind absurd pedantic 
critic, is beautifully light and unrhetorical. 

“* Now as I was parting from Bonzo I felt unaccountably sorrow- 
ful. I was standing near the door, and he too had risen and indicated 
a writing table in a dark corner of the room and said that in the 
coming months he might do a little work. He came downstairs 
with me, and cut on to the doorstep. It was about three o’clock 
in the morning and I was hurrying back to the ball to catch perhaps 
one more glimpse of Juliet. He stood there, bareheaded and 
smiling, looked up at the moon and sighed, ‘ Ah, well! We shall 


Zo no more 4 roving so late into the night . . . though the moon 
bhine—how goes it ?—Though the night was made for loving—- 


over a social problem, as with Mrs. Ward. 


that’s it: though the night was made for loving—the reason doew' 
matter,’ Bonzo said impatiently. * What matters is that Ww ni 
go no more a roving, so late into the night.’ 

‘Good night, Bonzo!’ 

‘Good night.’ ” 


@ ial 


Mr. Aldington in his latest novel proves himself the Mr 
Humphry Ward de nos jours; in its moral earnestness j 
strange stilted diction, its dry. and undramatic social they 
its curiously clumsy Edwardian technique, it takes one hy 
to the days when Robert Elsmere and Anne Veronica Seng! 
important novels, when Mr. Gladstone instead of Mr. Baldy 
was the great public’s literary guide. The germ of Woy) 
Must Work was not, one feels, a character, as with Turgeng 
nor a relationship as with James, but an honest indignatiy 
Mr. Aldingte 

desire to show the unfair difficulties encountered by a wom 
who wishes to lead an independent career might have creat 
a good pamphlet or an essay in a woman's monthly, but) 
has failed to dramatize his ideas. 

The novel of ideas always seems to mean a novel of ratly 
dull ideas, sometimes of rather silly ideas (** Business is like, 
huge cretin, scuffing its great feet over the flower-beds ofli, 
while it thinks itself the most wonderful pulling billy, se 
invented into the bargain”). Mr. Aldington is more shi 
and, of course, rather more erotic, than Mrs. Ward, but o 
has the same impression, because the author so often addres 
his readers directly, that one is attending a public sufiny 
meeting in a vast draughty hall with pitch pine panelliny 
The trouble is that ideas which may be excellent for an essayiy 
have not the intensity of suggestion that the novel deman\ 
Mr. Aldington has had consciously to invent a character ani 
invent situations to illustrate his ideas ; this explains, I think 
the tired plodding style, the lack of construction, the stage 
dialogue. ° Think of me,” cries Etta, the Woman wh 
Wants a Career, after an unfortunate scene with her 
ployer, *‘pilloried in the witness box by some unscrupuli 
Jawyer, in that atmosphere of legal cynicism and lechen 
Think of me served up at every Sunday breakfast table i 
England as the victim of a criminal assault in a taxi, \\ 
no! If you don’t want to make me a figure of disgustiy 
ignominy, you mustn't go to a lawyer, you mustn't ew 
speak of it to anybody.” 

One has no doubt after reading Mrs. Millin’s grim excitiy 
story that it was a character in her case which had the germini 
property : the woman with lined white face, small and thi 
and dressed in heavy black, the neat good housewife, wh 
murdered two husbands and her son with poison. She ws 
born * ready-made” in the author's brain with her frig 
hair and her prim passionate patience, and like all characte 
and situations which have not had to be consciously inventel 
she has poctie value, she represents to the author and therelit 
to the reader something not quite apprehended of urge 
importance, she has the unconscious value without which: 
character appears to be artificial. [A hint may have broke 
through in the thought of the young doctor who had attente! 
Mrs. Foster's son, the idea of how often sex and destruct 
were linked, how easily murderers mated.] 

Herr Molnar has taken Venice as the scene of hiss! 
sophisticated little story of a girl's calf love complicated av! 
corrupted by wealth. ‘“ The Venetian footfall and th 
Venetian cry ”—these romantic Italian scenes seemed ! 
James too rich in their own life and too far charged with the! 
own meaning to act as the mere background of a book; tl 
novelist, he wrote, “ feels . . . as if he were asking an aq 
of glorious veterans to help him to arrest a pedlar who be 
given him the wrong change,” but either Venice or our ide 
of the glorious have altered since those days. There cv! 
be no better setting for Herr Molnar’s story than the cosiir 
politan hotels, the jewellers’ shops, the old palazzos baited! 
rich tourists, the depravity of a “beauty spot.” The patho 
of the spoilt genuine passion is enhanced by the banal ti! 
the bogus serenaders on the canals, the German film act! 
lolling in the gondolas in evening dress under the bright no 
sun with their green paint and their megaphone directe! 
fervour. Herr Molnar is a distinguished dramatist, and tl 
dialogue has an enviable point and economy. 
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A. A. MILNE 
PEACE WITH 
HONOUR 


5s. net 


“ A remarkable book. . . . An eloquent and deeply 
moving argument and appeal for the substitution 
of reason for violence in international disputes.” 


Sunday Times. 





| 


CAPT. CHARLES J. McGUINNESS 


NOMAD 
7s. 6d. net 


“An adventurer of a vanishing type,” says 

Admiral Byrd of the author. The book is a 

record of a man who has travelled the world and 

tried his hand at most things, from fighting, gun- 

running, rum-running and pearling to exploring with 
Byrd in the Antarctic. 


Illustrated. 





IL. PLUNKET & R. J. MITCHELL 
YE GOODE 
OLDE DAYES 


Illustrated by GEoRGE Morrow 
5s. net 
Were the “Goode Olde Dayes” of English 


history really good? This amusing and instruc- 
tive book supplies the answer. 





SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT 


MODERN ENGLAND 
(1885—1932). 
A History of My Own Times 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


“Should be welcomed with acclaim.” HAROLD 
NICOLSON in the Daily Telegraph. 





Makers of the Perfect World 


JULIAN HUXLEY 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 
LORD RAGLAN 
LORD DUNSANY 


These eminent Utopians each contribute a volume 
called 


IF |WERE DICTATOR 


2s. 6d. net 


to Messrs. Methuen’s new series. 
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important new books 


STANLEY LUPINO's 


(Of the Royal Family of Grease Paint) 
From the Stocks to the Stars 


“Extremely entertaining. Tales of old-ttmers 
are many and varied ’—DLY. HERALD. “A thor- 
oughly entertaining ‘ Royal’ Family ... packed 
with facts and fun”—pLy. SKETCH. “ Some 
lively stories ”’—DLY. MAIL Tilus. 18/- 


SAVAGE of SCOTLAND YARD 


by Ex-Supt. Percy Savage Illustrated 16/- 


DEATH under the MICROSCOPE 


Some Cases of Sir Bernard Spilsbury 
by Harold Dearden 9/- 


HEATH ROBINSON’s book of col- 
lected drawings ABSURDITIES 


De Luxe edition 12/6. Ordinary edition 6/- 


FENCING COMPREHENSIVE 


by Félix Gravé Illus. 4/6 


HUTCHINSON 





HUTCHINSON’s sf 
































ADMIRAL 
SIR HERBERT 
RICHMOND 


HARMSWORTH PROFESSOR OF NAVAL 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Sea Power 
im the 


Modern World 


The Naval Conference of 1935 will be of the 
utmost importance, for it will determine for 
many years whether the sums, already vast, 
spent by the nations in the pursuit of naval 
power are to increase still more. 


VERE HISTORY, 


To enable the public to realise the significance 
of the Conference, the issues at stake and their 
bearing on the problem of disarmament, Sir 
Herbert Richmond has written this non-tech- 
nical survey of the whole question of sea power. 
He discusses its problems and purposes and 
the requirements of the respective nations and 
suggests means whereby an all-round reduction 
in expenditure may be secured. 





BELL 


10s. 6d. net 
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Current Literature 
PERIODICALS 


Wor.p peace is the problem of our civilization. Unfortu- 
nately we are divided on the question of ways and means. 
Several articles in the Nineteenth Century reflect the divergent 
lines of thought. Lord Davies goes to the root of the matter 
in “The Implications of Collective Security.” Mutual 
fear and distrust spring from a general feeling of insecurity : 
internationally, we are still in a transitional stage of hue 
and cry. Had the British Government held to its original 
principles, the present armament race might have been 
avoided. Lord Davies believes wholeheartedly in the idea 
of the League of Nations, despite the critics who have no 
other alternative to offer us, and suggests possible develop- 
ments. Lord Strabolgi, on the other hand, suggests that, 
in hoping for the best, we should prepare for the worst. 
He regards the naval bases at Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus 
as no longer of practical value in war-time, and prophesies 
a return to the Cape of Good Hope route. Lieut.-Colonel 
H. de Watteville, in ‘‘ Armies of the Air,’ deals in particular 
with the theories of the late General Giulio Douhet. The 
fact that experts differ regarding strategical niceties is little 
consolation to-us. An outbreak of war would mean a literal 
‘* bolt from the blue,” a swift swoop of aerial ** frightfulness.”’ 
Mr. George Soloveytchik reminds us in ‘* A Northern Utopia ” 
that Sweden, despite the Kreuger affair, is a happy country, 
and after a century of peace has no desire for war. Mr. 
Ivor Thomas, in a witty article on the theological speculations 
of Sir James Jeans, finds in the modern apotheosis of mathe- 
matics a revival of the ancient Pythagorean heresy that 
all was numbers. Mr. L. A. G. Strong, in a study of English 
poetry from Brooke to Mr. Auden and Mr. Spender, holds 
the ring and proves a nimble referee. He tells us cheerfully 
that the new poetic revolt has only started and the real 
excitement is yet to come. 

Dealing bluntly with Hitler's methods of referendum, 
Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid tells us in the Contemporary that the 
downfall of Dictatorship does not mean the immediate 
recovery of democratic ideas. There will be a transitional 
state in which those who are united in rejecting Dictatorship 
will begin to struggle with one another. Professor F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, in presenting clearly the choice, between 
Democracy and Dictatorship, shows the fallacy of the 
‘** short-cut ’ theory. Sir George Leveson Gower contributes 
some interesting glimpses of Gladstone. He was once 
caught napping during a heat wave of the ’eighties: the 
Prime Minister appeared suddenly at his office door, as he 
dozed over the Turkish question. ‘I shall be glad to have 
that précis when it is ready,” said the great man, adding 
as an afterthought, ‘ An armchair is not a very good thing 
to work in, in such hot weather.”’ 

In an article on “ Aerial Activity’ in the Fortnightly, 
Sqd.-Ldr. P. R. Burchall points out that fear of military 
misuse is hindering the peaceful development of civil air 
transport. Mr. Norman Bentwich writes on the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council as a visible link of Empire 
and discusses amicably the recent attitude of the Irish Free 
State. In ‘‘ Russia through Coloured Glasses,” Mr. W. H. 
Chamberlin gives practical instances of the Press censorship 
at work in the Soviet Union: the Russians are born actors 
and stage-managers. Stage-management of a less ingenuous 
kind is discussed by Mr. Hubert Griffith, who records: his 
impressions of the Russian Theatre Festival. -Moscow is a 
city of theatre-goers, the classics are no longer despised, and 
Twelfth Night is rapturously appreciated by Russian prole- 
tariat. 

The National Review is deeply concerned by the present 
inadequate provision for Imperial defence, and in dis- 
countenancing any suggestion of a Jewish Plot, finds that 
Indian troubles may be attributed largely to three distin- 
guished “ Semites.”” Writing in the Empire Review, Sir Waldron 
Smithers, M.P., notes that all is well with the National 
Government. Mr. John Oldham describes the forthcoming 
Centenary cclebrations at Victoria, which will. be opened by 
the Duke of Gloucester as the King’s representative. 

Blackwood’s keeps the romance of far places before us. 
Major George Bruce describes gardening difficulties in West 
Africa, Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Elliot ‘* debunks ”’ native witch- 
craft. Adventures on eastern oil-fields and an exciting voyage 
around Cape Horn are among varied articles. 

To the Burlington Magazine Vilhelm Slomann contributes 
the final instalment of his articles on ‘* The Indian Period of 
European Furniture.” In the same number a letter from 
Mr. Ralph Edwards and Mr. Ix. de B. Codrington challenges 
some of the conclusions arrived at in the earlier articles. 
Mr. W. A. Shaw, in an article on “ The Early English School 
of Portraiture,’ adduces evidence for attributing the West- 
minster portrait of Richard II. to Gilbert Prince, and the 
Wilton Diptych to the English artist Herman. Mr. Charles 
Tolnay discusses the connexion of a sheet of drawings at 
Oxford with the Rondanini Pieia of Michelangelo. He is 


SS 


able to throw some light on the form of the statue before 
alteration begun by Michelangelo shortly before his death, 


The Print Collector's Quarterly contains the second 
final article by Mr, Philip Hofer on early book illustration jg 
the Intaglio medium, in which the writer deals with books g 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Frank Emanuel writes on yar; 
matters connected with the early history of lithography, ‘Th. 
other two articles are devoted to contemporary artists, 
by Mr. H. J. L. Wright. analyses the later etchings of G, |, 
Brockhurst. The other, by Mr. J. G. Fletcher, deals with th 
wood-engravings of Blair Hughes-Stanton and is illustrated p 
reproductions of twelve of this artist’s most successful works, 


THE TUILERIES 
By G. Lenotre 


It is a slight shock to the Englishman’s view of the French 
Academy as an impressive, even slightly pompous institution, 
to find one of its members writing a book so purely frivoloy 
and so entirely popular, in the bad sense, as M. G. Lenotre’s 
The Tuileries (Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.). Its sub-title, Th 
Glories and Enchantments of a Vanished Palace, and many of 
the chapter headings, such as ‘The Little Red Man” or “The 
Lilies Fade,” make the reader suspect at the outset that thisi 
not going to be a contribution to serious history. And he ig 
not deceived, for there is hardly a word of history in the whol 
book. It is instead composed mainly of gossip. This in itself 
is no great crime, for the aim of the author is to give a pictur 
of life in the Royal Palace, and for that purpose he must 
necessarily take his materials from contemporary memoir 
and letters dealing with the lighter issues of the time. In this 
way, for instance, M. Lenotre has presented quite a vivid 
picture of Court life under Louis-Philippe; but on the whole 
his material has been chosen so as to bring out one side only 
of his characters, and that usually the most melodramatic, not 
the most important or the most relevant. This is par. 
ticularly the case with Catherine de Medici, who appears only 
as a poisoner and an amateur astrologist. Mr. Hugh Barnes 
has produced a translation which never allows the reader to 
forget- that it is a translation. Many phrases in the English 
suggest a complete misunderstanding of the French, which 
is hard to establish without the original text for comparison, 
Can it be, for instance. that the title of ‘* Master of the 
Cabinet's birds” is a rendering of Maitre du Cabinet des 
Oiseaux, or ** at Greve” of en Greve? In the case of proper 
names Mr. Barnes is particularly unfortunate, and there can 
be no justification for a mongrel phrase like The Hall de la Pain, 


OUR HERITAGE 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has _ issued its 
popular Annual Report in the form of a volume entitled 
Our Heritage. The book does not aim at giving only an 
account of the vear’s work but at tracing the steps by whieh 
the Bible has come to be part of not only the. religious but 
also of the literary heritage of England. After a prologue 
in which other aspects of the heritage of Englishmen ar 
considered, such as the landscape, literature, liberty and 
sports which we have come to associate particularly with 
our country, the author trates the steps by which the Bible 
became the common property of the English-speaking races. 
The various attempts at translation from Bede to Coverdale 
are discussed, and finally the author emphasizes the incompar- 
able good fortune which led to the production of the Authorized 
Version in 1611, A chapter is devoted to a summary of the 
work of the Society since its foundation, ending with a 
mentioa of the translation of the Bible into Afrikaans which 
was completed during the year 1933, and of which nearly 
a quarter of a million of copies have already been sent to 
South Africa. A quantity of anecdotes illustrate the incor 
veniences and dangers which have to be faced by thos 
who engage in carrying the Bible to parts where it is not 
known: or -where its study is actively opposed. On the 
other hand, it appears also that in many places the authorities 
are well disposed and that the opposition springs more from 
ill-disposed individuals, ‘ 


FIFTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Edited by Constance M. Martin 


In her collection of. fifty one-act plays (Gollancs, 
8s. 6d.),-° Miss’ Constance M. Martin has _ included 
translations from the French, Spanish, Belgian, German, 
Austrian, Swedish, Russian, Yiddish, Indian and Japanese 
and has had no difficulty in finding pieces, which, for all thei 
brevity, are impressive alike in theme and treatment. The 
best are the most familiar—Strindberg’s monologue, Th 
Stranger, tingling with reality, Mr. Yeats’s brief, lovely 
version of Deirdre, Chekhov's brilliant little comedy, Th 
Bear, Maeterlinck’s subtle evocation of an invisible presence 
in The Intruder. But amateur dramatic societies, which at 
keeping the one-act play alive today, will find rich mater 
among the lesser-known pieces and be grateful for a collectio® 
which is shrewd as well as catholic. 
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PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


always there .. . a mellow- 
ness, a mild flavour, a 
delightful character, which 
is appreciated by all dis- 


criminating smokers. 


20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 
50 (Tins) 3/4 
100 for 6/4 
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Finance 
Budget Prospects 


Wir another six months of the current financial year 
still to run, it is. I know, early days to be talking about 
Budget prospects, and I should not be doing so but for 
the fact that in some directions there has been a dis- 
position to make over-optimistic estimates, based upon 
the Return of Income and ‘Expendiiure for the first 
half of the year, of a very large Budget Surplus. 

When the reduction of 6d. in the Income Tax was made 
last April it was felt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had framed cautious Estimates for the year, and, 
therefore, nothing is more natural than that the long- 
suffering Income Tax payer should have cast longing 
eyes towards April in next year as possibly heralding 
the reduction of another 6d. That hope may yet be 
fulfilled, but there are points in the situation which 
should be carefully noted. 

; Porxts Tro REMEMBER. 

Before, however, stating certain circumstances which 
suggest caution with regard to expectations concerning 
Budget prospects based upon the final results of the 
year, it may be well to sct out briefly the actual position 
to date. For the first quarter of the year there was a 
decline in the Revenue of about £1,400,000, but that was 
more than accounted for by the decline in Miscellaneous 
Revenue, the fall being due to the fact that in the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year the Receipts had 
benefited by the special transfer of £10,000,000 from a 
Sinking Fund, an item which, it was known, could not 
recur in the current year. For the second quarter of the 
vear there is a decline of about £454,000, and in this case 
again special circumstances have operated, the fall being 
more than accounted for by the decline for the quarter 
of £9,750,000 in Estate Duties. Such a fall in three 








Invest idle capital or spare 
cash in a sound, old established 
Building Society that is still 


paying — 
INCOME TAX 


4 
O LIABILITY 


(Therefore equivalent to over 5°) 


FREE OF ALL 





For a short time only the Planet Building Society is prepared 
to accept further investments of from £1 to £250 (maximum 
for the year) at the above current rate. 

The offer is exceptional as it is made by a prosperous 
society with large reserves to protect its investors. The 
new. money is needed because the Society’s mortgages 
are so popular and sought for. Hence your opportunity. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848— Assets £1,500,000 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR FULL PARTICULARS 





To R. J. DAY (Secretary), Planet Building Society, 
17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please forward Prospectus and Full Particulars of your 
Investment Offer. 


(Mr., Mrs., Miss) 
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months’ figures in itself suggests that special cays 
must have operated, and the special cause in this an 
was that in the June quarter of last year there a 
included the revenue from the Death Duties op th 
abnormally large estate of the late Sir John Ellerma, 
Therefore, the position at the end of the half-yegy ; 
that there is a total decline in the Revenue of £1,854. 4 
which we have seen is more than accounted for by the 
special circumstances just referred to. . 









Estimates AND RESULTS. 

As regards the actual details of Revenue for the hal. 
year the position may be seen very clearly in the following 
table in which the actual increase or decrease in thy 
various departments of Revenue is compared with 
the Chancellor’s estimated increase or decrease for the 
whole of the year ; 










Estimated 
Ine. or dee. 


Actual 
Tne. or deo 












Whole Year. — Ist half-yeg 
¢ -Year, 
Income Tax .. a oe -» 9,432,000 + 7,516,000 
Surtax she - 2,590,000 400,00 
Estate Duties. . ~—9,270,000 4,090,00) 
Stamps Ke <i e SC -!- 2,290,000 600,09 
wr. Ge. .. ae fe ..  -= 600,000 — 
Land Tax = : =o ——- - 30,00 
Customs : Pe ats -- 4,473,000 + 3,992,009 
Ixcise ey 3 as -. —- 650,000 -1,500,00 
Motors (Exch. share) ae -—— 200,000 93,000 
Post Office : = ee - 900,000 550,000 
Crown Lands .. a Si -.- — 10,000 80,000 
Sundry Loans i = -- — $55,000 - 409,419 


—--2,103,000 





Miscellaneous 8,255,337 


1,853,754 





— 18,047,000 





Total ae ee 











Income Tax CONSIDERATIONS, 

At first sight, one of the most striking items in the 
foregoing table is the substantial increase in the Ineome 
Tax as compared with an estimated decrease for the 
entire vear of over £9,000,000. It is here, however, 
that it becomes necessary to examine the figures some. 
what critically. During the past quarter Income Tax 
payers under Schedule D have been paying the full 
half of the year’s tax, whereas in the previous year they 
were only paying one quarter—hence the advance 
shown in the table. When, however, we come to the 
final quarter of the year, Income Tax revenue must 
suffer materially through the reduction of 6d., for it 
will be remembered that the Chancellor expected to 
lose in the current year over £20,000,000, though the net 
loss should only be about £9,000,000 as he had estimated 
for an increase of £11,000,000 on the former basis o! 
taxation. 













Postal REVENUE. 

A somewhat discouraging item so far as_ the past 
quarter is concerned is the Postal revenue where there 
was a drop for the quarter of about £750.000. Postal 
receipts usually afford a very good index of trate 
activity and this decline, coupled as it is with a heavy 
decrease during the month of September in the figures 
of the clearings of the Provincial banks, rather suggests 
a slight set-back to trade activity. Such, of course, 
may not be the case, but the point is an important one 
as the fulfilment of the Chancellor’s expectations at 
the end of the year must depend very largely upon at 
least a continuance of, if not an advance in, commercial 
and financial activity. As regards the Estate Duties 
I should expect a fairly good showing before the end 
of the year, as we have now passed the date at which 
comparison is with the abnormal receipts connected with 
the Ellerman estate. Customs, too, are looking quite 
bright, though Excise figures are disappointing. 

At the end of September the Deficit for the first six 
months of the year was £54.644,000 as compared with 
£48,600,000 a year ago, and inasmuch as the last fiscal 
year, in spite of this Deficit midway, closed with a realized 
Surplus of over £31,000,000, there seems to be in some 
quarters a very confident ‘expectation that the Surplus 
for the current vear may be even larger than last. 
hope it may be so, but it seems to me that these 
very sanguine estimates leave out of consideration 
the probable heavy decline in Income ‘Tax receipts 
during the final quarter of the year and also the possible 

(Continued on page 504.) 
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“Assurance double sure 


For over 100 years the sums paid 
by the “Olid Equitable” in 
claims on whole-life assurances 
have been on the average double 
the original amounts assured 

owing to the large bonus 


additions. 





The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 17€2) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 











By W. J. CANTOPHER. Sth EDITION, 


The present is an opportune time for a study of this 
sound and reliable system. 

Every investor should possess a copy of this book, which 
is now in its fifth edition. Price 5/3, post free. 


Procurable from the TIMES BOOK CLUB, Wigmore Street, W., er 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


| 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM.” 
| 
| 


the publishers, STRAKERS, LTD., 

















Men and Women all over the Country 
are reading this fine New Book— 


| PARLIAMENT: WHAT IT IS 
AND HOW IT WORKS 


By H. Morrison and W. S. Abbott, M.A. 


This is a book that will inevitably be read by the 
majority of the voting public. It is a remarkably 
| succinct history of the beginning and development 
i of Parliament that reveals exactly the traditions 
HH upon which present-day Parliamentary procedure is 
Hi founded. The book is a vital contribution to a 
i complete understanding of the working / 

| of the Parliamentary system. 72 pages. 2/ 6 net 








i 2/6 from a bookseller or 2/9 post free from | 
|| PITMAN - Parker St. - Kingsway - London + W.C.2 
iL 
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BROWNE & LILLY BUILT— 


Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 
Sound inward construction as well as outward good appear- 
ance make sure that all Browne & Lilly Buildings will last 
a lifetime . . . makes them of 
















Permanent value and an asset 
to your property. 


CHILDREN’S 
from £26: 6:0 


WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.A 

showing Bungalows, 
Club Houses, Pavil- 
ions, etc., also Gar- ,. 
ages, Greenhouses, 
Sheds and Portable 
Buildings of all 
kinds. Oy visit our 


permanent Show ed 
Grounds, 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


DENS 











’Phone: Reading 39. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. Phone: Reading 448 


’Grams: Portabie, Reading. 
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Gilt Edged 
Fixed Trust 
Certificates 





An investment in these certificates 
applies the Fixed Trust principle to 
Trustee Stocks, and represents to 
the Investor a holding spread over 


19 TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 


Sums from approximately £20 may 
be invested, and at the price of 
19/6 per Sub-Unit 
2nd October the 


YIELD IS £3.12.8 


per cent. per annum. 


ruling on 


Certificates are issued to Investors 
by the Trustees: 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LTD., 
who hold all securities and collect 
all dividends for the Certificate 
Holders. 


Full particulars can be obtained 
from any branch of the National 
Provincial Bank, from any Stock- 
broker, or by writing direct for 
Brochure “ SP” 


to 


COMMERCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


125 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


1 


Telephone: Whitehall 4657. 


Telegrams: Comfix Picey London. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 502.) 
heavy increase in Supplementary Estimates connected 
with Air Defence and other outlays, 
TRADE PRosPEctTs. 

At the same time, it can be admitted that much will 
depend upon the course of financial and trade activity 
during the next six months, and it is, at any rate, all 
to the good that we should be contemplating with 
reasonable certainty the prospect of some kind of Surplus 
and, indeed, I am only constrained to counsel caution 
with regard to the estimated results for the entire year 
by reason of the fact that it will require a distinctly 
large prospective Surplus for 1934-5 to justify hopes of a 
further reduction in the Income Tax. It is just here, 
however, that so much must depend upon the trade 
outlook, for it may be that before April of next year 
arrives, the international outlook may have cleared 
sufficiently to warrant expectations of some: increase 
in international trade. Artuur W, Kippy. 


. e - 

Financial Notes 

MARKETS QUIETLY Firm. 
Tur past week has been rather a quiet one in the Stock 
Markets, but prices have been well maintained. British 
Funds and other Gilt-Edged securities have been kept up 
both by the cheapness of money and by the success attending 
various new issues of capital and conversion schemes. The 
Nigerian Loan seems to have been ten times covered in 
cash subscriptions, while great success attended the Argentine 
Conversion operation. In the case of Eno Proprietaries 








COMPANY MEETING 


E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY 
GRATIFYING IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS 





THE annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry & Co., Ltd., was held 
on Friday, September 28th, at Southern House, E.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the Chairman), said that 
the general improvement in trade in South Africa had taken place 
sooner than in some other of the Dominions, and it was satisfactory 
to find that the response by their company had been not less 

rompt than he had ventured to prophesy. The improvement in 
nara had been due in the first instance to the higher prices 
obtained for gold, but other branches of industry soon benefited 
and trade. generally had been im a much healthier condition. Tho 
company’s branches in Johannesburg had therefore shown a great 
improvement over last year, both in sales and profits. 

The year’s profit of £18,898 compared with a loss of £7,674 for 
the previous nine months’ period, thus indicating a very satis- 
factory improvement in the company’s operations. He believed 
that they could look forward te 2 continuance of better trade in 
South Africa. So far as Tarrys were concerned, they were able 
to state that the sales for the five and a-half months of the current 
year had not only been maintained, but show improvement. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
'£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 








Incorporated 1880. 


which may be ascertained. on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


AIFS.& STRAYS 





KENNINGTON S.E.II 
HAS A FAMILY OF 4,500 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary ee ea House, Cockspur Strect, 
ondon, S.W. 1. 








£4,500,000 


Paid up Capital ... 
£2,475,000 


Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve ae bir oe ne cate £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description i3 transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
tiiroughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











the success was, of course, colossal owing to the rush on 
part of premium hunters. The issue consisted of four millig, 
5s. shares at the price of 11s. and, while full details are yy 
known at the time of writing, I should quite expect it 4, 
have been covered twenty times. Gold Mining shan, 
have also been stimulated during the week by a furthe 
rise in the price of the metal. 
* * * * 
UNITED STEEL PROGREssS, 

Interest in the annual report of United Steel Compania 
is increased by the fact that, whereas a year ago the Ordinay, 
share capital was held by the Steel Industries of Grey 
Britain, something like 4,500,000 shares of £1 each wep 
recently placed with the public by an important finangjy 
group. When the prospectus of these shares was _ isgye 
an estimate was given that the profits for the current yey 
would be at least £850,000, with a dividend of 5} per cent 
This forecast of the dividend has now been fulfilled, by 
the report shows that profits actually exceeded expectations 
the net figure being £947,680. This is a very excellent showing 
and the annual meeting on the fourth of this month is awaite 
with considerable interest as it is thought that the outlook 
is a favourable one, while some reference is expected at the 
meeting to a scheme for converting outstanding Debentures, 
thereby ensuring a reduction in fixed debt charges. 

% * * a 



















A Goop RECOVERY. 

On the whole the reports of Industrial Companies which 
are being issued just now are of a satisfactory character, 
In a few instances quite bumper profits are being shown, 
but quite as encouraging are the reports of companies which 
recently were doing badly, but now are showing considerable 
improvement. Thus,’ in the case of Thomas W. War, 
Limited, there was a profit for the past year of £107,000, 
whereas for the three previous years losses had been shova, 
Out of last year’s profits a sum of £31,758 has been written 
off for Depreciation, and the directors now propose to pay 
the balance of arrears of dividend on the First Preference 
shares to June 30th, a dividend on the Second Preferene 
shares (tax free) for one and a half years to December 3lst, 
1932, and a dividend on the Employees’ shares (tax free} 
for one and a half years to December 31st, 1932, carrying 
forward £34,721. The 5 per cent. First Preference shares, on 
which interest has now been paid up to date, stand in the 
market at about 21s. 3d. xd., so that the approximate yield 
on the basis of the present price is about 4} per cent. 

* %* * * 




















Prorits FROM AMUSEMENTS. 

It would seem that trade has to be very bad before the 
companies which cater for amusements feel the pinch. The 
preliminary statement of the Gaumont-British Picture Cor- 
poration shows that for the financial year ended March 3ist 
last the amount available for Ordinary dividend was £344,875, 
compared with £304,455 last year. A final dividend of 4 per 
cent, is recommended, making 7 per cent. for the year, while 
the amount carried forward is £134,875, against £129,455 a 
year ago. The dividend is the same as last year. A yeat 
ago, however, a bonus distribution was made of 20 per cent. 
in ** A” shares, so that this dividend is now maintained on 
the larger capita The “A” Ordinary shares of 5s, of 
Gaumont-British now stand at about 12s. 6d., and on the 
basis of the 7 per cent. dividend the yield to the investor is 
approximately only about £3 7s. per cent., the high price 
being no doubt brought about by hopes of further bonuses. 

* * * * 
AvustIN Moror REsvucts. 

Not the least interesting feature in the Industrial Market 
of late has been the steady rise in the shares of motor com- 
panies, and during the last fortnight a feature has been 4 
jump in Austin Motor shares on the wonderful profit state- 
ment. The trading profit, which in 1932 was £1,078,000, 
increased in the following year to £1,188,440, and now for 
the past year the figure is £1,505,212, the net profit rising 
from £703,000 to £876,000. The dividend of 100 per cent. 
declared a year ago is maintained, but it is accompanied 
by a bonus distribution of 800 per cent. in shares. A further 
£50,000 is added to the capital reserve, and £300,000 to the 
general reserve. 


























* * * # 
Rover Company's Prorits. 

The latest annual report of the Rover Company made up 
to August 4th last shows a very considerable rise in trading 
profit, the figure being £133,938, compared with only £47,032 
in the previous year. A sum of £35,170 is allowed for depre- 
ciation, against £30,887, and a further £5,000 is placed 
development reserve, leaving a net profit balance for the year 
of £89,439, against £7,511. ‘The balance sheet shows a strong 
financial position, the bank loan of £104,000 having dis 
appeared, though creditors and credit balances have rset 
from £150,000 to £244,000. 











VS 








A. W. K. 
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(4) THE BIBLE IN SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE 


“Happy events of recent days have turned the 
thoughts of our people to South-Eastern Europe, 
and especially to Yugoslavia, the home of Princess 
Marina, and to Greece, with which her family has 
such close connections. 


|The Bible Society began its work in Greece in 
1808 with a grant of £1,300 for the translation 
of the New Testament into Modern Greek, and 
ten years later a beginning was made in Serbia 
with a translation of a portion of Scripture into 
the everyday speech of the people. 





What is the position to-day ? Last year the Bible 
Society circulated 55,000 copies of Holy Writ in 
Greece and 34,000 copies in Yugoslavia, while 
the total circulation for South-Eastern Europe 
| amounted to 171,000. Thus it will be seen that 
| the knowledge of Jesus Christ as revealed in Holy 
Scripture is growing from more to more in that 
part of the world. 










The Bible Society carries on similar work in most 
lands throughout the earth, and your help is 
earnestly <sked for in this world-wide task. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 






Good News from Abroad 



















Look for the 

Registered Tab. 

None genuine 
without. 

















SMARTNESS, 
EASE AND 
LONG WEAR!!! 


... these are the main features of “ LUVISCA” 
Shirts, Soft Collars and Pyjamas. hey 
assure you of perfect comfort during the day 
and a sweet repose by night. A wide range 
of colours gives choice to meet all preferences. 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters, Stores, 
and all Austin Reed Shops. 
“LUVISCA” Shirts, in; “ LUVISCA” Pyjamas, 









striped designs or plain|in striped designs or 
shades, including 2 collars, plain shades, 

6 each. 17/6 each. 
Garments made to measure subject to special quotation. 





SHIRTS 
pert bepreesi PYJAMAS 


LTD. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, for 
trame of nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
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quickly and safely 
ends the discomfort 
and danger of a 
cold in the head 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of ‘Vapex’ on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germicidal vapour 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
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Are you looking for a 

healthy, interesting and 

profitable outdoor occupation 
or hobby? 


to 25 pairs, and has 
obtained no fewer 
than 46 awards at 











If you are fond of 
animals, have the 
necessary capital, 


energy and time, recent shows. 

and like an in- * ? es 
teresting, open-air Every assistance will 
life with good be given both be- 


fore and after 
purchase, but 
client’s 


prospects, you 
could find no better 
whole or part-time 


ccupati , foxes 
occupation or hobby sig 

than Silver Fox Pe ; 
Farming. ept  in- 
definitely, as this farm 


caters only for those who 
run or intend to run their 
own farm. Write for full 
particulars and copy of 
booklet, “ Fur Farming ”"— 
free and without obligation, 
on request. 


SIDLAW FUR FARM 


BALBEGGIE, PERTHSHIRE 
J. M. D. Mackenzie, F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. (Indian Forest 


Service, retired). ’Grams: “ Furs, 
Balbeggie.” Trains met. 


Success or failure depends, 
to a great extent, on your 
foundation stock. Experi- 
ence shows that the best 
quality is obtained on the 
comparatively small farm. 
The Sidlaw herd is limited 


’Phone: Kinrossie 18. 
Station: Perth. 
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Cophye “RAVE: 


All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 553”, fringed ends. 


HEAVIER — in all bog principal Clans 
from 21/- to 42/-. 





Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 


Caledonian House, Glasgow. = Estab. 1873. 

















JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 


Will you, too, play your part? 


One million five shillings each year are needed 
to maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Send whatever you can afford 
shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


in pounds, 


THE EARL OF TIARROWBY, Lt.-Co.. C. 


Honorary ‘Treasurer. 














| SOUTH “AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


_ PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 

| SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 

| TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 

ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

| For full particulars apply to: 

| ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 

| THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

| AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 

& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
| GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff a Sauthampoon 




















A Hundred Years Ago 


““ THE 1834. 
A trial of the efficacy of the bloodhound to detect sheep-stealers, 
= , has lately taken place in the neighbourhood of Buckingham. 
\ dog of that breed, belonging to Mr. Flowers of Beachampton, 
was put on the scent of a man carrying a sheep’s head and a small 
bladder of blood, from which he now and then let fall a drop or 
two; the dog, true to his breed, followed the track of the man, 
however devious, and in several trials each time succeeded in 
finding his object. In one trial, the pursuit of the dog was so rapid 
as to compel the man to throw down the sheep’s head and betake 
himself to a tree for refuge. Another trial of Mr. Flowers’s blood- 
hound took place, which gave complete satisfaction as to the 

utility of the animal in the discovery of sheep-stealers., 

* * 


Spectator,” OcTOBER 4TH, 


So depressed has been the literary market for some time, that 
we understand Mr. E. L. Bulwer, notwithstanding his great repu- 
tation, so deservedly earned and now at its zenith, has obtained 
for his last two novels only about the sum he formerly procured 
for one. The difference is a mere fraction, and shows a fall in 
the market of nearly one-half, 





—= 


“The Spectator” Cross) ~~ No, 19 


By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Of the fry 
correct .solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opene 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and shoul 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelop, 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. tions Should be » 
the form appearing below. The name winner will 
published in our next issue.} 
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ACROSS 5. There are no virtuosos @ 
1. Roundabout speech. ; _ this instrument now. 

13. These are always attractive. 6. Nothing — will Make tli Magni 

ae suitable for winter, 

14. Anno domini makes it a k tak par 
heavy. 7. rev. And not. £130 ine 

15 rev. Make malicious gossip. 8. Absence of pain. oe 

ey gare 9. Part of the Church Body, 

19. With its fourth for its first 10. The end of 27 WI 
quarter the passageway 11. Sluggish thorn. 6 BRC 
becomes dash. 12. In your brother's eye, 

21. Rank. 16. Intimate cognomen. 

22. Prepare a ball. 17. Proof-sheet direction cof gussE: 

23. Pull on the bridle back- recting a correction. PICTU! 

Fe 9 sIYLE 
wards. 20. 0. Rectric 

24. Dangerous finger-rests. 25. Albert Hall will soon he GARD} 

28. This mixed with 14 can him. 
make you 6. 26. Root of 30 (rev.). Inspe 
ve wie o oy, 97 . . as abov 

29. Wishful state liked by 4, 27 rev. Perigee of moon. 

30. Most of Dryden is this. 29, Fife in Roman times. 

33 vev. Profiteers in new allot- 31. Northern sea-bird. SUSSE: 
ments. 32. Often around victuals. SMALL 

35. State of antiques ? of, “What's. .3 ra 

36. Right at your finger-tip. RICI 

37. Disappears when you stand SOLUTION TO Wate 

i CROSSWORD NO. 105  Asabo: 
38. Large gull. — 
39. Hangers-on of 36. CLALTT ALLTEL C) TL ce 
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2, Showing earliest indications TEI res ne 15 oe guieate 
of animal life. ak y from T 

3. I star men (anag.). E gite wi 

4. Time-waster. hares 

feature 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK them, 
welcome 

The winner of Crossword No. 105 is W. C. Goodersot, BANG 
Barclays Bank, Ltd., West Bromwich. BELF. 

BEXH 

BOUR 

a BOUS 

BRID 

“WINTER TRAVEL|. 

The Travel Manager of “ The Spectator” will be glad to offer ee 
advice to readers preparing for a holiday during “the Winter |] cama 
Months. Fullest particulars possible should be sent, together wi CANT 
dd d to CAPE 

stamped envelope for reply. Inquiries should be addresse CAST 
the Travel Manager, Sa 

7 THE SPECTATOR, 99 GOWER ST., LONDON, Wl CONt 
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vest COUNTRY 
be Opened 
hep | 1/6 per tine | 
© envelopy 
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ner wil,f, Houses , Properties 3 
SM 
For Sale or To Let al i : 
oe 2 3% Be 
A Zz U N D E RWO O D, Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 
; The most Central Office For FL ATS ® . 
SURREY & SUSSEX amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES, ais a Probably the most beautiful 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. adjoining PUTNEY HEATH development in London. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, M A N O R 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
—— WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
CULTURE versus HEALTH BE AVAILABLE. 
26 a WELWYN is a way out of the dilemma that seems to BLOCKS FACE ae clot tie OPENING ON F | E 4 
confront the intelligent man or woman who wishes to ‘ 
Jf ive ina healthy and beautiful place but wants the INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, | 
advantages of modern town life. To a large extent a 
these advantages are already available at Welwyn, GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W. 15. 
owing to its method of development, and. the hind of CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: Putney 2166 
Oy A aa Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led - 
1140 p.m.). The pleasure of a lovely garden and un- ne = ; ——— e 
— spoiled country can 4 = to = “ a i 
ic nts are rea: ow: fro 
| Dhaene or trom £895 to ange AB. es from SUNLIT FLATS 
5 WARD, Estate Office, Welwyn G mn City, 
——— WEST HILL COURT, HIGHGATE, 
| ADJOINING HAMPSTEAD HEATH, OVER WHICH IT HAS 
UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS TOWARDS KEN WOOD. 
a EDENHALL MANSIONS, “* The latest advancement in Flat construction in this country.’’—Vide Press. 
MONTPELIER ROAD, : ee 
‘irtuosos of EALING, W.5. 
t now, Best and Healthiest Part of London, P 
make hij , = in Only 10 Surrounded 
nter, Magnificent modern family flats 7-8 large rooms, some | minutes by | by anasteus 
and delightful 






oak panelled, central heating, large hall, best position,]—egyr from 
£150 inclusive. Garages if required. Oxford Circus, 
and the City 
and West End 


WHITEMAN & CO, Jean aio be 


! 
‘gardens 


a 2 | WEST HILL 
ry 
3 
ee 





COURT com- 
bines all the 


ch Body, 





js BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. Tel. Kens, 0026-7,] ™®2ched by peeemingns of 

‘di Train, Tube, a Town RKesi- 

v ’Bus or Tram, |? dence with the 

en, BEAUTIFUL LOXWOOD yet ensuring |j Ri eten of a 

CtLON Conf SUSSEX. Amidst delightful setting away from all noise.| duiet and) Country 
ction, PETURESQUE RESIDENCE in OLD WORLD} seclusion, Mansion, 


STYLE. 2 Sitting rooms, 3 Bedrooms, Bath, &c. 
Kectric light. Ample water supply. NATURAL 
soon heat GARDENS—1 ACRE, 

ONLY £1,650 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended. WHITEMAN & Co. 


yon, fave SUNLIGHT IN EVERY ROOM 


¥ 

















































nes, « : : 0: Sg ™ , 7p 7 » 
= HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY YET AT THE SAME TIME LIVE IN LONDON. 
: as 36 ACRES £3,000 : Super modern planning is the keynote of each Flat whether it has 2 or 3 bed-rooms, 
; SUSSEX (near Tunbridge Wells). EXCELLENT and 2 reception-rooms. 
als 8 RESIDENCE i ondi Tf . + - 
tals P MALL RESIDENCE in splendid order and con-} RENTALS RANGE FROM £205 TO £265. LARGER FLATS CAN BE ARRANGED. 
ae Eivetrte light. Main” Beare Pann aad ag The covered Squash Rackets Court and Hard Tennis Courts were laid down by specialists and are 
RICH PASTURE A WOODLAN % “a the best in Town. For the car owner heated garages are provided. OPEN TO VIEW 
ND D DAILY AND WEEK-ENDS. 
Water Cress Beds and Stream, WHITEMAN & Co. APPLY TO WEST HILL COURT, MILLFIELD LANE, 
As above, WEST HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6. Mountview 5127. 
bocce « 
E TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send pt A gay HYDRO. ms — ee ee MARINE. 
to readers desiring them the name. h r = 4 WOKCESTERSHIRE | OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
siecle Ieteto—< lhe g00 RnR ae 9 BRINE BATHS HOTEL. —STATION HOTEL. 
is—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland | & asTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
from Tue SpECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to —PARK GATES. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
gite wider publicity to their establishments, the following | EDZELL eS ee Ag age PA cae 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this | FALMOUTH (Cornwa.l).—FALMOUTH. PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
Ie in Raa ella meals — will Be dite GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
gees ee eee § wil patronize | GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
- Personal recommendation of hotels is always | GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. GULLANE.—MARINE. ROWARDENNAN 
oderson HASTINGS.—QUEEN'’S. ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
eTs0l,— BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. LINKS. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Yerths).—LOCH RANNOCH | SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
—=§ BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. — 7 
eit BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. Weston, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. —REGENT. SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. SKYE (Scotland).—F LODIGARRY. 
—— —ROYAL CRESCENT. LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). —TUDOR CLOSE. —ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL. SOUTHWOLD (Sutfetk)—GRAND. a 
. offer BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. STRATHPEFFER SPA ( Ross-shire).—BEN W YVIS 
Vinter BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
‘th CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. —THACKERAY, Gt. Russell 5t., W.C. 1. | TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. hee 
+ wit CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. —CLIFTON HOTEL Wetheek St., W.1.| TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 
ed to CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. —UNITED SERVICES HOTEL. TINTERN.—BEAU FORT ARMS HOTEL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLE. MALVERN.—FULEY ARMS. TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
CHRISTCHURCH._KING’S ARMS. | MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO —PALACE. 
C1. |} COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN | MATLOCK.—SMWEDLEY’S. —ROSETOR. 
__— CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. —ROSLIN HATL. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER 
_ 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 


line charged as aline. Wouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
6 insertions ; 5°, for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





LL the comforts of your home at a Residential Club 
for the Business and Professional Man. Meals op- 
tional and at all times. Conveniently situated and adja- 
cent to Hyde Park. Really moderate charges.—Write 
or call, SECRETARY, Connaught Club, 75 Seymour Street, 
Marble Arch, W.2. 





MOTOR TOUR next week Eastern and Southern 
Counties, ¢.g., Coast Towns, Ipswich, Cromer, East- 
bourne, Diss, Sudbury, King’s Lynn, Tonbridge, Dor- 
chester. Visiting with Mr. Hureomb Depositories, 
Banks, Residences, making cash offers for jeweis, silver, 
&ec. Advising and valuing china, pictures, turniture, &c., 
tee 21s. Jewellery safe Reg. Post.—G. Farrow, Carlton 
House, Regent St., Piccadilly Circus, 8.W.1. Whi. 7261. 





[YALF fees (£50 yearly). 2 girls received in school 
South Coast. Services preferred.—Box A593. 





EARN TO COMPOSE.—All the essentials for writing 

songs and popular music.—-Free booklet, COWLING 

INSTITUTE, 71 Albion House, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 





IKE A LADY’S CARESS"’ is a shave with the 

L BALL RAZOR. Something new and luxurious, 
Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free from SATOMONSEN 
& Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





LEADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
® Arlington St., 8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





4 Ae RB 2.0 .A-7 ft Vee. 
T Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-ITill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden, London 9} miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR House NuksING HomMk, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 





fag SPORTS.—A very interesting proposition 
\ to ladies and gentlemen capable of organizing 
and introducing private parties to various Swiss and 
Austrian resorts.—-G. W. H., 28 Park Mansions, 8.W.1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





A‘ KWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. PONTEFRACT, 


The post of HOUSEKEEPER will be vacant on 
January Ist, 1935. There is a resident family of more 











Here it is! The date at a 
glance every day of the year. 
A great convenience in a great 
pencil—The Mordan Calendar 
Pencil. 


This is just one of many ex- 
quisitely made Pencils in the 
Mordan range. It has pro- 
pelling, repelling and ejecting 
action, contains refill leads 
and an _ eraser. Wonderful 
value—Ss. Ask to see it. 





‘*Mordan Everpoint” Pencils 
are the finest pencils made. 
Over 100 years’ reputation. 
Erinoid from 2/6.  E.P.N.S., 
Silver and Gold at’ various 
prices. Of Stationers, Jewellers 
and Stores. 


Wholesale Distributors: 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD. 
41 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








than 400. Applicants must be not less than 30 years 
old. Adequate training and experience essential. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Hrap- 
MASTER, to whom applications should be sent by 
October 20th. 


MEDICAL 








—D adaciala aecpaeientos OF BIRMINGHAM, 


’ ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
xn 


tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5. HEATON, 


—_——— 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 








BARBER CHAIR OF FINE ARTS. 

The Council of the University invites applications for 
the Barber Chair of Fine Arts, founded under the Barber 
Trust and Deed of Settlement. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. The Trustees 
may at some subsequent date consider the desirability 
of supplementing the Professorial salary by a payment 
to the Professor as Director of the Barber Institute of 
Fine Arts, such payment not to exceed £250 a year. 
This intimation carries no guarantee that such increment 
will be made, or, if made, of the amount or date of the 
increment. 

Thirty copies of applications, which may be accom- 
panied by copies of not less than three testimonials, 
references, or other credentials, should be forwarded to 
the undersigned to reach him not later than November 
Ist, 1934. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on January Ist, 1935. 

Further particulars may be obtained from— 

Cc. C. BURTON, 
The University, Birmingham. Secretary. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, Ycl.: Mansion House 5053, 



















This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own home. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


TRANSPACIFIC . - . Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 

from £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22 Billiter 
Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.; MON. 0221, 


or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 


LECTURES 





tale ERSITY Or LONDOy 


A Course of Three Lectures on “* PHILOSOPHY 
AND LOGICAL SYNTAX ” will be given by PRop 
DR. RUDOLF CARNAP (Professor of Philosophy j; 
the University of Prague) at BEDFORD COLLEG: 
(Regent’s Park, N.W.1) on OCTOBER 8th, 10th gy) 
12th at 5.15 p.m, At the first Lecture the Chair yy 
be taken by Prof. L. Susan Stebbing, D.Lit. (Profess, 
of Philosophy in the University). : 

A Lecture in memory of the late CECIL HEADLAy 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (Editor of the Calendars of gta, 
Papers, Colonial), entitled ‘SOUTH AFRICA Ay) 
THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE,” yi 
be given by PROF. A. P. NEWTON, D.Lit,, Pg 4 
(Rhodes Professor of Impetial History in the University 
at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2) on THURSDAY 
OCTOBER 11th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taky 
by The Chancellor of the University (The Right Hoy, 
the Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G,, G.0.V9 
D.S8.0.). 

A Course of Five Lectures on ‘ GOSPEL CRITICISy 
AND CHRISTOLOGY ” will be given by DR. MARTI 
DIBELLUS (Professor of Theology in the University 9 
Heidelberg) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strang 
W.C. 2), on OCTOBER 17th, 19th, 22nd, 24th and 24h, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will 
taken by the Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., D7 
(Principal Emeritus of Hackney and New Colley 
Hampstead). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





lata FE GRoOveP 
4 RESULTS 1934. 
(First. List.) 
8.0. Ist, 2nd and 4th places (4 vacancies). 
HOME CIVIL, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 11 other places, 
L.C.8. Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 7 other places 
CONSULAR. Ist six places and 3 others, 
—Davirs’'s, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 33512 





AX INSPECTOR GROUP.—Results, 1934: First 
: Place, and two others.—DAViEs’s, 5 Sussex Placi 
W.2. Vadd. 3351/2. 









HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COl- 
T LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT, Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers 0 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gyn 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricke! 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum—ty 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intends! 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners 
welfare workers, care committce organizers, &e, Cours 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Pwl 
particulars from Miss Preston, Principal. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging it 
value irom £100 to £30 are offered annually to git 
between the age of 12 and 15, Examinations are hell 
in March and successful candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
the HEADMISTRESS, 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls a 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 






—— 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 








Boarding School on modern public school lines 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south om 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified sta". 





or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hou. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Cont. 





T. DU NSTAN’S ABBEY, P LY¥YMOUTH, DEVON. 
“ s¢HOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 

‘ by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 

; ‘ating: good food: gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
- Day Scholars £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ee == 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











_———— 
«4 . 
JTERARY Typewte.. Trans.. &e., promptly executed : : 
Laws. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1} (06 


MACFARLANE(C), 44 EldertonRd. , Westcliff-on-Sea M.E D I T E R R A N E A N 
——_— | EAST & SOUTH AFRICA 
Me Miinical Works ae rateeatoriterary| SOUTH AMERICA 

and the WEST INDIES 


eekly, author and publishers’ re ader, 15 years’ ¢xperi- 
A Grand Cruise of Strange Contrasts and Unusual 


ome, will read, advise, edit, prepare, revise, collaborate 
and place suitable MSS.—Write Box 1234. 
Interest, visiting FOUR CONTINENTS and 
SEVEN SEAS! By the 


EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA 


Beautiful Lounges, Ballroom, Pomperian Swimming 
Pool, large airy bedrooms, Gymnasium, Games Decks, 
etc. This fascinating Cruise takes you to many 
colourful ports and places—many of them rarely 


ise N. 
a 








TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE 
well enough to get into print. The Premier 
<chool’s Subject Chart (copyright) indicating hundreds 
of ideas, and giving many valuable hints, together 
wth Sample Lesson. Prospectus, and details of 
yestal tuition in Article Writing, Story Writing, or 
iy for Children, will be sent FREE on application 


Ti cainan, PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

















16 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1 visited by cruising ships. 
Itinerary: 
t 1 MS WANTE : - , Naples Madagascar 
¥ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical compe. & 
deo consi red for publicatior. Terms by arrangement aa c Durban 
—PereR DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2 — Seat Mires 
sciicesli Sudan Montevideo 
; Kenya Rio De Janeiro 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in Zanzibar Trinidad 
W spare time. Send for free booklet.—R&GENT Dar-Es-Salaam Jamaica 
IngHITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. Lourenco Havana 
Marques New York etc. 
= = —— From 
MONACO FEB. 1, 1935. 
Duration: 91 days 
CINEMAS Minimum Rate: 257 Gns. 


(including shore excursions) 


CINEMA 


Ger. 2981 








Call or write Cruise Department 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), I —_—_ S.W.1 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E ail 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 


ACAD EM Y 


Oxford Street. 





The film banned by Hitler, 
FRITZ LANG'S 
amous study of hypnotic 


‘DR. MABUSE” (A) 


power. 

















VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 228 
E MAGDA SCHNEIDER in LIEBELEI (4). Bkble. 











= > | GcoTT TISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bagpipe Tea 
S DovGeias TaYLor, 3, Purnival street, Holbor 
FOR THE TABLE, 

















0G’S PUDDINGS.—Cornwall’s exquisite rept £103 
H Pork to the Continental liver sansage. The Bett ct 
sande froide for all occasions. Fresh daily. 1 for | 
ws. Od. or 4 Ib. for 6s. post free WARREN, Pe wire ath. } © per $ 
edruth, Cornwall, | 
— not cost per 
: f 
\ ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD | 
‘ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. } 
ip tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., Ss. 6d., 10s. 6d } 
By mland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 78. 3d., 98. 3d., Lis. 6d. | 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. i 
& PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH | 
| 
} 
GHETIAND and SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS il The 
Send for list, LAURENSON BROTHERS, 97 Com- | 
mercial Street, Lerwick. Best Blade 
| in the World 
QHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. ORES ‘ oe} 
In quarters at 1s. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters, 11d. ae users insist 
yer lb. for forequarters, sides and whole carcases “Eclipse” Blades 
jn per lb, All carriage paid per parcel post 
Despatched on Mondays and Wednesday not only for their luxurious 
THOS. M. ADIE AND SONS, Voe, Shetland shaving comfort, but because 


of their outstanding and 
| lasting quality. Their use is not 
extravagance but a real econ- 











WANTED TO PURCHASE | omy. Prove their economical 
| value by purchasing a packet. 
NOLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, &c.—We are paying | Stocked by Boots, Taylor's and 
NW exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now. Bank- | sll. Chemists, Hairdressers, etc. 
=o or offer by return. We are also in urgent need | as : 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones, Old English Silver, 7 £ , 
Antienes, Plate, Oddments of every description and 3 for I 5 for 1’8 
Dental Plates (not vuicanite). Large or smail quantities rae 
Take advantage of High prices prevailing by calling or | Sole Manufacturers: 
‘ending without delay to BENTLEY & CO., 65 New JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


bond St ing Brook St.), Londen, W. 1. Mayfair 0651. 





ai 





MISCELLANEOUS 





| EPENDABLE WINTER UNDERWEAR FOR 
rHRIFTY BUY ERS.— Well below any shop priees, 


because supplied direct-by-post from Makers. Saves 
you Shillings in the £. Send postcard for FREE PAT- 
TERNS and Hlustrated Catalogue of lovely “ B-P” 
Underwear, one of Britain's finest brands. Pure Wool, 
Mixtures, or Art Silk: for Women, Children, Men. A 
an ality for every purse ; a style for every taste; anda 

every fignre. Outsizes a speciality. Beautifully 





| soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. (“* We have had 4 Winters’ 
wear,’’ writes a customer.) Guaranteed against shrinkage 
Complete satisfaction or money back.— Write to BIRKETF 
| & PHILLIPS, Ltp., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 
eae G Handwoven Twi ory “Handknit Stoekings, 
ilways in stock. ‘Tweed patterns free on 
equ Lissadell, Sligo 


st MANAGER, 


Irish Free State. 





AVE vou an thin g to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 


inv ted to bring their announcements to the notice of the 





many thousands of readers of The Spectato r. Prepaid 
Classified Ady ertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
nsertion, and shou'd reach The Speetator Ofhees, 
99 Gower Street, London; W.C. 1, with remittance by 
| Tuesday of each week. Discounts 25% for 6 inser- 


tions, 5°% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





JULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 








Shetlands, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, fromr lovely real Shetlan i 
wool Nothing efse so soft, so warm, so comfortable. 
The newest ionable styles, plain, or in famous ** Fair 
Isl pat At Shetland prices, far less than shop 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Free Htus. 
Booklet and Woot Colour Card Ws. D. JOHNSON, 
8.387 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed Any length ent. Pat. 
RS James St. Tweel Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 











'\ TINTER V ORSICA 
| healt! Sea 


mountains 


heaply, comfortab!l 
romantic countr 


mild climate heap wine and cigarettes. Suitable for 
authors, artists and all seeking qniet. Special term: 
200 frar | week, November to February.—B,. N 


Corsica, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Hotel 











} I visitors find 
d comforts with bafhs and other advantages of a 
| Hydro at moderate cost. Tele 314. Lift 
th MN ) WINTER RESIDEN 
} hiSHOPST GNTON 
} NVUOUTH 
f I 1¥ omM t l 
‘ W ! gia 
| i BaTus 
‘ rr 
JELGRAVI I veek I i 
> j { kfast Pa ilars, 3 4 
1” Be i \ i 17 

















Ss 4 ‘ lia AA \ 
Mid Manager 
D i V ( { eS 2S oR, 
I N H yopen. A t 
ron ‘ i good continental otel 
ar bat hautfeurs’ quarters. Tel 
| Droitwieh 17 
! 
SDINBURGH THE ALISON HOTEI Metville 
| KE scent. Tums.: **Melerest Sdinburgh, Tel. 207,501 
ATLOGK SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Gre 
| AY | Hyd For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 27 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 1 
_ jay. Llhus. Prospectus Iwo Resident Physicians 
} 
R" FRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 
or Descriptive List (3d. p free “sy 180 INNS and 





} OT? ae 


EFRE SHME Nt co SE ‘ASSOC TATION 





| PEOPLE'S R 
. PR ws! ST. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
| STREE W 
1 

tURR I for excellent country 
| Ss ua tu liest parts of Surr € - 





quire ments, to 


iential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
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book for a second reading. 

















The Way 
and its Power 
By Arthur Waley 


This is a translation of Lao Tzi’s Tao Té Ching, 
perhaps the most famous of all mystical books, 
together with an account of Chinese thought down 
to the end of the third century B.C. It is intended 
for the general reader, in particular for students 
of the general history of human ideas and behaviour. 


7s. 6d: 


History of Europe 
in the 19th Century 
By Benedetto (roce 


This history of Europe from Waterloo to the last 
war is by one of the leading philosophers of Europe. 
The author takes into consideration those underlying 
ideas and faiths that motivate men’s lives and make 
history a chronicle of beliefs exhibited in action. 


10s. 6d. 


Crisis Government 

By Lindsay Rogers 

An account of the various forms of government 
called forth by the post-War crises in Russia, Italy, 


Germany, France, Belgium, the U.S.A., and Great 
Britain. 5s. 


FREEDOM 
nd 


ORGANIZATION _— jj 
1814-1914 


Bertrand Russell writes history as other great writers write fiction or 
biography or poetry. It becomes exciting, fascinating, thought- 
provoking. Historical figures come to life—Marx, Fichte, Carnegie, 
Rockefeller. You may not agree with all his views; you may be 
shocked by them; but you will read to the last page and keep the 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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15s. 































The Ways 
of White Folks 
By Langston Hughes 


*“ A completely unsensational and yet terribly vivid 
picture of the lives of coloured people.” 
—Daily Mail (ComPTON MACKENZIE). 
““Mr. Langston Hughes is a negro. His job is to 
relate, and this he does dispassionately with his tone 
unmoved by the bitterness he is forced to feel.” 


—Time and Tide. 
65 

















Nursery Schools 
in. Italy 
By Giuseppe Lombardo-Radice 


Introduction by Dr. Susan Isaacs 


This book is a fascinating account of two nursery 
schools in Italy, in which the children do everything 
for themselves. The stronger and older children 
look after the younger ones. A book which will 
appeal to all lovers of children. 6s. 


Old Treasure 
By the Earl of Lytton 


A selection of the finest poetical passages from the 
Bible selected and arranged as an anthology of 
Christian poetry. Here is the Bible treated as 
literature. 2s. 6d. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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40 Museum St London WCl 
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